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@ Pressure on home front will be stepped up 
during next 6 months due to intensification of 
war in Europe. Home economists must warn 
all that no relaxation of war controls is in sight, 
help people understand why. 


@ Chester Bowles, one-time advertising 
agency head, now general manager of OPA, 
Sept. 13 issued statement as to changes made 
to bring OPA in line with orders of Congress. 
Six of 7 men controlling price policies in 
national office and 2 of 93 district directors had 
no business training, hence were displaced by 
those who had. But economists are still in 
OPA (in other capacities) as Bowles declared 
‘no one group has monopoly on sound judg- 
ment & practical experience; OPA needs both 
Industry 


> 


professional men & businessmen.’ 
advisory committees (of businessmen) now 
total 172. 


@ As to subsidies, while promising to “‘hold all 
subsidy recommendations to absolute mini- 
mum” he points out that skillful use of them is 
only way to hold living costs at present levels 
& still encourage full farm & industrial pro- 
duction. In 1943, through ‘“‘support prices” 
underwritten by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds, both growers & processors have 
been protected from losses on peanuts & soy- 
beans (for oil), sweet & Irish potatoes, vege- 
tables for canning, sugar beets, dry beans. 


@ As to using standards to fix prices (Congress 
forbade practice except where standards had 
been previously adopted by the trade or or- 
dered by other federal agencies or found “‘es- 
sential to effective price control”) Bowles 
reported 57 of the 444 regulations don’t meet 
first two tests but needed for third reason & 
to protect industries. Among 57 is MPR 
306 covering canned fruits & vegetables. 
Meeting is set at which canners who don’t 
want standards used for price control can tell 
what other “practical alternatives” are. 


@ Today’s rayon hose situation: no grade 
statement required anywhere even for whole- 
saler BUT all hose made today must meet 
minimum spec‘fications set by WPB to prevent 














waste of fibers. Hose originally to be labeled 
Grade B because below that minimum in 1 or 
more ways should soon disappear from 
counters. 


@ Grading & grade labeling of beef, veal, 
lamb, mutton hold (thanks to blessing of War 
Meat Board & Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion) as essential to prevent breakdown of 
cent-per-pound price control of meats, chaos in 
industry, sharp price increases to civilians 
from upgrading. By OES order No. 1, ceiling 
prices still tied to grades, & retailers must 
leave grade mark on retail cut. 


@ Jessie Harris, AHEA’s president, on leave 
from University of Tennessee, is chief of nutri- 
tion division, Nutrition & Food Conservation 
Branch, Food Distribution Administration, 
USDA—with FDA regional officers directs 
work of state & local nutrition committees. 


@ The Food Fights for Freedom campaign 
of War Food Administration, Office of War 
Information, Office of Price Administration has 
been launched to give public wartime food 
facts, correct false notions. Objectives: to 
inspire top production, conservation, sharing 
(with fellow Americans, Allies, peoples of oc- 
cupied lands), and “playing square” (living up 
to price and rationing rules). 


@ Food for Freedom—set up last March by 
nonfederal organizations representing farm, 
business, educational, religious, labor, and 
professional groups—has scheduled National 
Consumers Food Conference in Cleveland, 
Oct. 27-28. Purpose: to create better under- 
standing among consumers of part they can 
play in setting our food policies both at home 
& abroad. AHEA is among program ad- 
visers. 


@ National Housing Agency again appeals to 
all in critical housing areas to aid War Housing 
Centers in “share-your-home” drive, help com- 
munity see need of housing million new workers 
(especially families with children) to be 


brought into such areas in next 10 months. 
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... also other appealing new ideas for making 
canned fish, vegetables, and meats go further. 


y Bem ee = 


SCALLOPED SALMON 
AND POTATOES 


Ya 1-Ib. can Ya teaspoon 
Salmon minced Onion 


























3 medium-sized 4 tbs. Flour 
Potatoes, thinly Salt 
sliced Pepper 


2 cups Milk 


@ Drain oil from salmon, reserving 
44 cup. Flake salmon. Arrange layer 
of potatoes in greased baking dish. 
Add half of the salmon, onion, flour, 
and salmon oil; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Make another layer of pota- 
toes; add remaining salmon, onion, 
flour, and 1 tablespoon oil. Cover 
with remaining potatoes. Pour on 
milk, then pour remaining tablespoon 
of oil over top. Bake in a moderate 
oven at 350° F. for 114 hours. This 
makes 6 servings. 


HE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH shows apple Tapioca Meringue, and Fruit Juice Cooler. 
ym ae . m9 ay st Your copies of this free booklet are nov 
es a ready. To get them, just fill in and mail thi 


Recipe Book now offered free to all 


; coupon today. 
teachers of home economics. 


This book was written especially for present- = _______--.---------------------------- * 











day wartime conditions. Here is a fund of new  ,! ! 
suggestions for “stretching” rationed foods AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
, payee ; ; a | 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ' 
ideas which your pupils are bound to like and = }\! _picase send me (_) copies of “Wartime Recipes for . 
which they will want to try out at home. | Canned Foods.”" 
! 

Here, for example, are recipes for Luncheon Meat Name , 
Rolls, Corn and Egg Scramble, Vegetable Soufflé, School 
Tomato Pie, Oxtail Noodle Ring, Vegetable Juice — ’ E 
Cocktails, Tangy Vegetable Sandwiches, Moulded City State ; 
4 





Rice Ring with Fruit, Baked Crispy Peaches, Pine- VW --------------- =n nnn en 
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To Active Members 


of the 


American Home Economics 
Association 


Keep your JOURNAL coming! 


This October issue is the last that 
we can afford to send you until we 
know whether you are renewing your 
membership for 1943-4. 


If you have renewed, action will 
follow in the Washington office. 


If you have not paid dues for 
1943-44, a check today will keep the 
JouRNAL coming each month as 
issued. 
$4.00 covers state and national active 
membership dues in most states. 








Exceptions: $5.00 in California (Bay 
Section $4.50), Massachusetts, New 
Jersey; $4.50 in New York, Puerto 
Rico; $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, 
Kansas, Maryland, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania. 


Pay only the amount shown for your 
state. 


Junior membership is $2.00 less than 
active; but junior members do not 
receive the JOURNAL OF Home Eco- 
NOMICS; mo one may be a junior 
member for more than three years. 


By recent action of the Executive 
Board, the Association will not hold 
itself responsible for sending all back 
numbers to those who pay afier Journals 
are printed. Payment now will bring 
you all issues as they are published. 


Send check to your state treasurer 
or to the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. Cj 
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Important New Books = 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
FOODS & NUTRITION 
By Sherman & Lanford 


This new text, especially prepared for 
war-time courses, provides practical 
information on the planning and 
preparation of daily meals as well as 
on the essentials of nutrition. Meal- 
planning under rationing conditions 
is dealt with, and the best allocation 
of the food budget is explained. Full 
tables are given in the appendix. 


292 pages $2.00 


TEXTILES 
Third Edition 


By Woolman & McGowan 


The revolutionary changes which 
have taken place in the textile in- 
dustry since this text was first pub- 
lished are fully covered in this new 
edition. Full information is given on 
new fabrics, new finishes, and new 
fibres and their manufacture. In 
addition, there is much useful infor- 
mation on the care of fabrics, dyeing, 
the hygiene of clothing, etc. 


Ready in November $3.50 (probable) 


ROSE’S FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 
Fourth Edition 


Revised by MacLeod & Taylor 


‘*A veritable gold mine of information 

.. one of the best and simplest ex- 
positions in the English language,”’ 
now brought completely up to date by 
two of Professor Rose’s co-workers. 
It contains much new material on the 
methods of planning and evaluating 
diets, on vitamins, etc. Full tables 
are given in both shares and weights. 


Ready in October $3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM’S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (iarsime Edition) 








This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 

















This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 















“THE 








Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (Wartime Edition) 
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if, 
e. 
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The Role of Open-Mindedness 


in Improved National Nutrition 


, a MAKERS of Nucoa nominate for 
gratitude the nutritionists who formu- 
lated our National Nutrition Program 
and the many professional men and 
women—food scientists, dietitians, 
doctors, teachers, editors—who are 
working to promote it. 


Open-mindedness has a great place 
in this program. For, to achieve its 


aim of an adequate, balanced diet for 
all of our people—now, in wartime, 
and in the peace to come—food preju- 
dices and rigid habits of diet must be 
overcome by education in food values 
and in enjoyment of nutritional alter- 
nates for foods which may be short, 


or beyond the income. 


But prejudice is a formidable foe. 


Nutritious NUC OA . . ..a dependable 
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And prejudice against margarine is 
one of the strongest. Leaders of the 
National Nutrition Program have 
been attacked for including this whole- 
some modern spread in the food rules 
as an alternate for butter. But they 
have kept it there because science 
has demonstrated that modern mar- 
garine fortified with Vitamin A is a 
satisfactory alternate for butter and 
its use can be highly beneficial in the 
many homes where consumption of a 
quality table fat falls far short of the 
standard for a balanced diet. 


Readers of this magazine are not 
ignorant of the nutritional value of 
margarine. But unless you have ac- 
tually used Nucoa in your own home, 
you may not know how delicious 
margarine can be. May we suggest 
that you try Nucoa soon? 


A Product of The Best Foods, Inc, 





source of VITAMIN A 
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FACTS ABOUT NUCOA 


WHAT IT IS: Nucoa is a simple, whole- 
some food. Its chief ingredients—pure 
vegetable oils and fresh pasteurized 
skim milk—are natural farm products. 
They are purchased for Nucoa from 
American farms exclusively. 


The makers of Nucoa have developed spe- 
cial “know how” through long experience 
and through expenditure of large sums on 
scientific research into the characteristics 
of oils, the manner of churning and working 
the margarine, the addition of Vitamin A. 
Each step of the manufacturing process is 
controlled by one of the best equipped and 
staffed food laboratories in the world. 102 
tests are made daily—54 on the oil alone. 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE: No less than 
9,000 international units of Vitamin A 
are guaranteed in each pound of Nucoa, 
winter and summer. 


Each pound of Nucoa provides the same 
amount of food energy as butter (3,300 
calories). And Nucoa is equally digestible 
—over 96%. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS: Nucoa 
has evenly smooth-churned texture— 
easy to cream or to spread. It is neither 
‘‘flaky’’ when cold, nor ‘‘runny’’ at 
room temperature. 


Nucoa’s fine flavor spoils regular users 
for other spreads. It always tastes sweet 
and fresh, for Nucoa is freshly made the 
year around, on order only. There is no 
“storage” Nucoa. 





7 BASIC FOOD GROUPS ARE NEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
This food is incheded in... 


NUTRITION GROUP 


SEVEN 
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parts write direct to the National Pressure 
Cooker Co., Dept. T-6, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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QUEST 





Q. What important contribution does PRESTO Cook- 
ing make to better family nourishment? 


A. According to latest available information, it 
makes cooked foods more healthful and nour- 
ishing by retaining more of the vitamin and 
mineral content. 

Q. How does the use of a PRESTO COOKER help 
make meals more attractive and appetizing ? 

A. By saving more of the natural food colors 
and flavors. 


Q. How much time can a homemaker save with a 
PRESTO COOKER? 

A. Approximately 75 per cent of ordinary cook- 
ing time. 

Q. In what way does PRESTO Cooking save money ? 


A. By saving fuel. Cooking time is shorter, and 
foods may be cooked over low heat. 


Q. In comparing cooking times, is it fair for the mak- 
ers of PRESTO COOKERS to compute only the time 
food is cooked after the proper pressure has been 
reached 2 

A. Yes, because the time required to heat up 
the saucepan to cooking pressureis even shorter 
than the time required in open pot cooking to 
bring the water to a boil, after which ordinary 
cooking time is computed. 








FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for your free copy of a 
new, interesting and color- 





ful booklet “PRESTO 

COOKING—WHY AND 

HOW" Contains many full 

color illustrations of Presto 
Cooked meats and vegetables, with menus 
and all-in-one meal cooking suggestions. A 
valuable booklet for educational work. Ad- 
dress request to Presto, Dept. T-6, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin 

* * * 

Attention: Owners of Presto Cookers VWeanwhile 
If your Presto Cooker needs replacement ili iad 


BUY WAR BONDS 


NS and ANSWERS 


fnowledge of PALESLO COOKING 


gp, fa oh an PR t ce 4, ‘ a ae a) ; Tae we ma 8 
PERE TRE ah, ee ae wake ee ee 


Q. Why is a PRESTO COOKER so valuable in cook- 
ing family meals? 

A. Because several foods can be cooked at 
once, without any “bleeding” of colors nor in- 
termingling of flavors. In some instances, en- 
tire meals may be prepared at one time. 


Q. Why is rapid PRESTO Cooking more healthful 
than old-time long cooking methods? 

A. It follows modern scientific findings that the 
use of a minimum of water, elimination of 
oxidation and fast cooking combine to retain a 
maximum of the nutritive values of foods. 


Q. When making soups, what are the particular 
advantages of using a PRESTO COOKER? 

A. Because of the pressure, the gelatine is ex- 
tracted from the bones making soups more 
clear and richer in flavor. Then, too, the rapid 
cooking does not destroy vitamins as does the 
long simmering process. 

Q. What benefits does PRESTO Cooking offer in 
the preparing of inexpensive cuts of meat? 

A. With a PRESTO COOKER, even tough cuts of 
meat become surprisingly tender and palatable. 
Q. Who makes PRESTO COOKERS? 


A. There is only one PRESTO COOKER. It is 
made by the National Pressure Cooker Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis.,—also makers of NATIONAL 
pressure cookers for canning or cooking. 





NATIONAL 


Presto Cookers for everybody. 
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The manufacturing facilities of the National Pressure Cooker 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis., makers of Presto Cookers, are now 
devoted to war production. Once victory is won—there will be 























Assy L. MarLaT1 
1869-1943 


Popular teacher, prodigious worker, good organizer, able administrator 


she became a nationally recognized leader in home economics (see page 483). 
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Home Economics Offerings 
in Liberal Arts Colleges 


CLARA M. BROWN 


Miss Brown is director of graduate work and research in home 
economics education at the University of Minnesota. She was 
granted the 1942-43 Ellen H. Richards Fellowship of the AHEA 
and under that grant did part of the study which she reports 
here. A full account of her study, ‘Home Economics in Liberal 
Arts Colleges,” was published last summer and may be purchased 
from the AHEA, Mills Building, Washington, D. C., for $1.50. 
Miss Brown has contributed frequently to professional magazines 
and has published several books. Last summer she directed a 
six-week workshop in higher education at the Iowa State College. 





HEN the small liberal arts college 
develops a home economics curriculum, it 
should recognize its limitations and not try to 
copy the program of the larger institutions or 
attempt to do more than it can with its facili- 
ties. Instead, each college should take stock 
of its resources and its limitations and develop 
its program in the light of them. Each should 
try to discover what unique contributions it 
can make to home economics education by 
using to the maximum its facilities and the 
particular talents of its faculty. 

This was the conclusion to which I came as 
a result of the two-year study of home eco- 
nomics in liberal arts colleges which I made 
under the joint sponsorship of the American 
Home Economics Association and the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

By means of questionnaires, I collected ex- 
tensive data dealing with the situations exist- 
ing in 1941-42 in 36 colleges in the Middle 


West; 20 of these colleges I visited during the 
following fall and winter. The colleges were 
scattered over ten states; half of them were 
coeducational, and the others were divided 
equally between Catholic and non-Catholic 
women’s colleges. All of them offered pro- 
grams leading to the bachelor’s degree but were 
relatively small institutions, with enrollments 
ranging from less than 200 students to around 
1500. 

I spent two days on each campus and usu- 
ally interviewed the president, the dean of the 
college, the home economics instructors, the 
heads of certain departments offering courses 
required of home economics students, the 
librarian, the registrar, and a group of repre- 
sentative home economics students from the 
three upper classes. During these visits, I was 
able to discover certain problems facing these 
colleges and how they were solving them, and 
the factors which appeared to influence mark- 
edly the effectiveness of instruction and the 
morale of the faculty and students. 


479 
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Problems Facing These Colleges 


Home economics seems to have entered the 
curriculum of the liberal arts college primarily 
as an attempt to satisfy student demands for 
professional education which could be cap- 
italized in earning a livelihood. It was usually 
superimposed upon the already established 
liberal arts program and regarded as specialized 
education for a professional goal rather than 
as a part of general education. Because of 
these two facts, certain acute problems are 
common to the home economics departments 
in most small colleges. 

In their effort to retain the liberal tradition 
and at the same time to add sufficient pro- 
fessional training to enable their graduates to 
compete successfully with those of larger 
institutions, the small colleges have frequently 
set up programs of required work which allow 
little or no election or require students to take 
many more credit hours of work than the num- 
ber which the catalog specifies for the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

While departments with only two or three 
members on the home economics faculty can 
easily meet the requirements for certification 
of homemaking teachers in departments which 
are not supported in part by federal funds 
under the George Deen Act, and sometimes 
also for hospital dietitians, their students may 
wish to prepare for several other types of 
work, such as institutional foods, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, journalism, or welfare work. 

But when colleges offer a more extensive 
program than their staff and facilities warrant, 
the members of the home economics faculty 
carry too heavy teaching loads in terms of the 
number of class hours taught per week and the 
number of different courses taught per year. 
Poor teaching is likely to result, and students 
are not prepared to compete successfully with 
graduates of other institutions. 

Another acute problem has grown out of the 
trend toward regarding the first two years of 
college as a period of general education and 
postponing specialized courses until the last 
two years. When home economics is regarded 
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as specialized education, the enrollment is 
usually small, the students who drop out by 
the end of the sophomore year have had little 
if any contact with the field, and those who 
remain to graduate carry very heavy programs 
in their junior and senior years. 

Some colleges have found it desirable to 
classify the elementary courses in home eco- 
nomics as general education and only the more 
technical advanced courses as_ specialized 
education. 


Criteria for Evaluation 


Colleges were classified into “high,” “mid- 
dle,” and “low” groups in terms of the effec- 
tiveness of their home economics program. A 
college was rated as in the “high” group when 
students expressed pride in the department 
and the faculty; when they clearly recognized 
the functional value of the instruction offered; 
when they seemed quite generally to feel 
competent to carry their responsibilities; and 
when they were able to analyze problems ob- 
jectively, to offer constructive suggestions, 
and to wish to have the results of their thinking 
passed on to the dean or to the president. 

A college was ranked in the “low” group 
when the majority of the students were highly 
critical of faculty, curriculum, and college 
policies; or when they seemed to have no con- 
victions or made few constructive suggestions. 

A college which was ranked in the “‘middle”’ 
group was characterized by its lack of sym- 
metry since students might approve of some 
aspects of the program and not of others, of 
some faculty members and not of others, be 
reasonably well-satisfied but have little con- 
fidence in themselves, or be unwilling to have 
any of their comments passed on. 

Many factors which it was assumed might 
be positively related to the effectiveness of a 
home economics department did not prove to 
be; but others did show a relatively consistent 
relationship. 

In all of the “high” colleges the home 
economics instructors liked their students 
personally, had confidence in them, were 
concerned that they develop into effective 
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individuals who would be able to face the reali- 
ties of life, and sought to provide learning 
situations which contributed toward this goal. 
The administrators seemed to understand the 
needs of the department and to approve of it, 
and over a period of years had spent more than 
the average amount on it for remodeling and 
permanent equipment. 

Likewise in these colleges the percentage of 
home economics majors was increasing; a rela- 
tively high percentage of the women in the 
college were registered for course work in home 
economics, especially as nonmajors; the rate 
of elimination of students was decidedly below 
average; and the home economics students as 
a whole had, when they graduated, attained 
honor-point ratios which were as high or higher 
than would have been predicted upon the basis 
of their high school records and psychological 
test ratings upon entrance. 

The curriculum in the “high” colleges usu- 
ally included in the freshman year a general 
orientation course dealing with several phases 
of home economics, or courses in at least 
three aspects of the field; whereas the other 
colleges were more likely to offer freshman 
contact with only one or two aspects. 

Considerable contact with young children 
was almost always provided, and a dynamic 
home economics club was in operation on the 
campus. Members of the physical science 
departments teaching service courses to home 
economics students seemed to have more un- 
derstanding of the contribution science could 
make to home economics and were more likely 
to have modified their courses to make the 
optimum contribution. 

The home economics faculties in these col- 
leges were likely to belong to more professional 
organizations, to subscribe to more pro- 
fessional magazines, to be members of more 
committees, to attend professional meetings 
more frequently, and to have more contacts 
with the community. 

Check lists for evaluating the home eco- 
nomics department, the curriculum, the in- 
structors, and the college practices affecting 
the department were developed on the basis 
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of the findings of the study and may be found 
in the published report of the survey. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are based 
upon the findings of the six months’ study of 
small colleges. 


Education for Living 


Education for personal and family life should 
become an integral part of the program of gen- 
eral education. Attention should be centered 
upon the problems that men and women face 
today in living, and requirements and course 
materials should be discarded or modified when 
they cannot be justified in terms of their con- 
tribution toward meeting these problems. 
The curriculum may need to be considerably 
altered to provide instruction which will be 
directed toward this goal, rather than merely 
meeting one or two types of professional re- 
quirements. 

Two changes which will probably be de- 
sirable in most colleges will be a reduction in 
physical science and an increase in social 
science requirements, and making more home 
economics courses available to students during 
the first two years of college. Moreover, the 
entire faculty, especially the group doing 
counseling, needs to recognize the potential 
values of education for personal and family 
life for all students. 

Colleges which now offer no home economics 
instruction as such, might gradually develop 
a program of family life education, as one of 
the colleges visited is doing. The science in- 
structors have been teaching human physi- 
ology and some work in elementary nutrition, 
and they plan to develop an introductory 
course in physical and biological science. The 
social science instructors plan to develop new 
courses in social science orientation, economic 
and consumer problems, housing, and marriage 
and the family. The college nurse expects to 
offer instruction in first aid and home nursing. 
The fine arts department expects to develop 
courses in color and design, costume, and house 
furnishing; and the music department, instruc- 
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tion in music appreciation. The psychology 
instructor now teaches courses in mental 
hygiene and child psychology and expects to 
collaborate with other departments in de- 
veloping a nursery school or other means for 
providing contact with young children. 

Later a home economist will probably be 
employed to teach courses in clothing and 
foods which will include the nutrition work 
also. She will be expected to co-operate in the 
work in child psychology and consumer and 
housing problems. 


More Flexibility Needed 


Colleges should attempt to provide more 
flexible programs for home economics students 
and may be able to do so by making one or 
more of the following modifications: reducing 
or eliminating the foreign language require- 
ment; developing shorter, less technical courses 
to replace the highly specialized or technical 
courses in physical and biological science and in 
social science or combining two or more courses 
into one which emphasizes the functional 
aspects of the material covered; revising certain 
academic courses such as physiology or the 
family and reorganizing the elementary courses 
in home economics so that they can be taught 
without prerequisites; providing for alternative 
courses or selection within certain fields instead 
of prescribing specific courses; eliminating 
overlapping between courses; and adjusting 
requirements in the light of students’ training 
and experience and proved proficiency. 


Minors and Joint Majors 


Preparing girls to teach home economics 
as a minor may sometimes be wiser than con- 
centrating on majors in the field, since these 
young women would be prepared to fit into 
the high schools in which there was only a very 
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limited offering in homemaking, or into those 
where the program required more than one 
home economics teacher but not two full-time 
teachers. 

The possibilities should be canvassed of de- 
veloping joint majors, in which several de- 
partments would co-operate to provide the 
professional training. The efforts of expert 
teachers in various fields might be pooled to 
prepare students for routine social case work 
in which there is a serious shortage that is not 
likely to decrease when the war ends; for ad- 
vertising and promotional work, stressing 
either textiles and home furnishings or foods 
and household equipment; for writing and 
broadcasting; for work with handicapped 
children; or for postwar rehabilitation work. 


Co-operative Planning 


Co-operative plans might well be developed 
between small and large colleges to make it 
possible for students from the small college to 
attend the larger institution for summer ses- 
sions or a semester or a year and return to 
graduate from the small college. Another 
possible type of co-operation might be de- 
veloped among several small colleges within 
a certain area, in which each offered one or two 
home economics specializations which they 
were especially well-equipped to give, arrang- 
ing for transfer of students when need for this 
was shown, instead of each college trying to do 
all that every other college was doing. 

It would appear that the small liberal arts 
colleges, both coeducational and women’s col- 
leges, should develop programs of education 
for personal and family living if they are to 
meet the needs of the majority of their stu- 
dents, irrespective of whether they offer prep- 
aration for professional work in the field of 
home economics. 


Miss Kramer to Be Repatriated 


Martha Kramer, well-known nutritionist who has been teaching at Yenching 
University, Peiping, China, is listed as one of those to be evacuated by the 
Gripsholm, which sailed from the USA the first of September. 
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Abby L. Marlatt 


NELLIE KEDZIE JONES 


Mrs. Jones, emeritus professor of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, began teaching ““domestic economy” in 1882 at 


Kansas State College. 


Her 15 years there were followed by 4 at 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, where she organized the home eco- 
nomics department; 17 as a pastor’s wife; and 15 as state leader 


of home economics extension in Wisconsin. 


ON DARK-EYED little girl in a pink 


sunbonnet peering through the bars of the 
gate is my first memory of Abby Marlatt, as a 
group of us college girls approached the home 
of the Reverend Washington Marlatt about 
three score and ten years ago. 

The Marlatt home adjoined the grounds of 
Bluemont College—a pioneer Methodist insti- 
tution established in 1860 with the Reverend 
Washington Marlatt from Indiana as principal 
and Julia Bailey as assistant. Somewhat later 
when the College was given to the state and 
became Kansas State Agricultural College, 
these pioneer teachers were married and 
settled on College Hill, where later they de- 
veloped a fine farm on which they lived the 
rest of their lives. 


Education and Early Experiments 


There Abby grew up with the comradeship 
of three brothers and one sister—all older than 
she. She went to the small district school on 
the hill—then to the College, after it had been 
moved nearer town, walking more than a mile 
each way every day. I well remember the 
vigor of her walk against the sharp winter 
wind as she hurried to be on time for college 
chapel. She was graduated in 1888 but con- 
tinued study at the College for two years, 
doing some teaching and securing her master’s 
degree with a major in chemistry. She was 
afterward given two honorary degrees, a doctor 
of science from her alma mater and a doctor of 
laws from Utah State Agricultural College. 

While she was working for her master’s 
degree at Kansas State Agricultural College, 
she began to work out some answers to ques- 
tions asked in the kitchen laboratory, among 


She retired in 1933. 


them “How long and how hot should one cook 
a beef roast to have it rare or well done?” 

I remember Abby Marlatt sitting by the 
big kitchen range in which we had persuaded 
an iron worker to cut a hole through which we 
could put a long chemical thermometer into a 
huge roast of beef. She cooked many roasts 
and recorded the temperature of several stages 
of rareness in the prime western beef. No one 
called it “research” in that day! 


Professional Career 


When Abby Marlatt was called to Utah 
State Agricultural College, she was the second 
of a number of young women sent out from 
Kansas State Agricultural College to organize 
“departments of homemaking” in other land- 
grant colleges. Her firm belief in the im- 
portance of such work for college girls—and 
her personal interest in putting it over—made 
her classes popular from the very start. 

From Utah Miss Marlatt was called to 
Providence, Rhode Island, where she organized 
home work in the Technical High School, 
teaching there about fifteen years. Among her 
outside activities was the organization of a 
mother’s club that I presume is still active, 
for quite recently she was made happy on re- 
ceiving a letter from that same club. Her 
keen sense of humor was an outstanding gift 
that seems to be remembered by all her pupils. 

She was among the earliest members of the 
Lake Placid conferences and helped turn them 
into the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. She voted for “home economics” to 
displace such terms as “domestic economy” 
and “homemaking.” 

Then Dean Russell called her to the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin to build the same kind of 
department as the one he had seen in Provi- 
dence. She was given a free hand but little 
space and less money to organize home eco- 
nomics work. 

The legislature was the only hope. When 
the home economics department was under 
consideration, a member of the finance com- 
mittee from a northern county offered Miss 
Marlatt some maple sirup from his farm. She 
invited the whole committee to come to the 
University and eat pancakes and maple sirup 
prepared and served by a class in home eco- 
nomics. Every man accepted. Among the 
pancakes served, one—the size of the griddle— 
was carried in by the dean of the College and 
placed before the chairman of the finance 
committee. Funds for a home economics 
building were voted at that session of the 
legislature! 

Miss Marlatt not only carried on the home 
economics work at the University but also 
spoke in many Wisconsin counties. This 
story is still told throughout the state: She 
was advertised to speak at a special club 
meeting in Baraboo, 40 miles from Madison, 
but the carriage that took her to the station 
arrived after the train had left. The only 
answer to her question as to how to get there 
was, “All I know is a special train.” 

“Please get it ready as soon as possible.” 

The trainmaster was sympathetic but in- 
sisted on pay for the extra train. Miss 
Marlatt wrote the check, the train was soon 
ready, and she was riding—the only passenger. 
When the conductor came and said, ‘Ticket, 
please,” her response was, “Why Man! I own 
this train.” She was on time at the meeting! 
And didn’t have a new dress that winter! 

Stories of the new woman professor at the 
University spread throughout the state, and 
classes in home economics flourished. 

During the first World War Miss Marlatt 
was called by U. S. Food Administrator Hoover 
to Washington, D. C., where she spent three 
months working on the plan for co-operation 
of the states in food conservation work. When 
she returned to Wisconsin she added to her 
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University work that of secretary of the 
women’s division of the Wisconsin council of 
defense. 

She was always a prodigious worker, a good 
organizer, and an able administrator. She 
became a nationally recognized leader in home 
economics, whose writings are widely read. 
Her frequent presence in state and national 
councils, her often-sought advice in shaping a 
course of study, have brought distinction to 
the University of Wisconsin and honor to 
herself for more than thirty years. 


Other Interests 


One of her hobbies was collecting old cook- 
books, of which she had an unusual number. 
During a year’s leave of absence she developed 
a real gift in water-color painting. She loved 
to travel and spent many of her vacations 
abroad. She made a specialty of housing on 
several trips and was made chairman of the 
committee on kitchens and other work centers 
of President Hoover’s housing conference. 

Miss Marlatt was not only generous with 
her time and personal effort. Many a student 
has allowed the story to leak out of financial 
aid that came just in time. 

Consistent loyalty to her friends, deep affec- 
tion for her pupils, and constant interest in her 
graduates—to whom she had sent an annual 
letter for years—as well as her strong sense of 
justice, her power to hold steadfastly to what 
she believed right, and her persistence in bring- 
ing to full fruition her high ideals, gave her 
pre-eminence. 

After her retirement she kept up with great 
energy some of her public activities. Nutri- 
tion classes she conducted gave to many house- 
wives ability to use the rationed foods more 
wisely and thus nourish their families better. 

Abby Marlatt’s life is a tale that is told, 
but it will be retold in the lives of thousands 
of women making happier homes because of 
her teaching. She rests in the shadow of a 
great glacial boulder that marks the graves 
of her parents, in sight of her childhood home; 
but her spirit will live forever in the history 
of home economics in America. 
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Wartime Quality Standards 
in the Textile and Apparel Field 


HERBERT S. SCHENKER 


Mr. Schenker became head of the textile, leather, and apparel 
section of the standards division of OPA in September 1942. For- 
merly a textile consultant in OPACS, he also has had ten years’ 
experience in a@ commercial textile laboratory and four as di- 
rector of the Consumers Testing Laboratory in Philadelphia. 


c) a wartime economy, civilian and 


military needs must be balanced and related 
to each other. Uncontrolled civilian produc- 
tion might bring about serious dislocation in 
the available supply of civilian goods and af- 
fect military production adversely. 

From such resources as are available after 
military needs are met must come the civilian 
products to keep the economy on the home 
front operating. Improper utilization of these 
resources constitutes economic waste, a condi- 
tion which cannot be tolerated in wartime. 
Proper utilization will result in a more ade- 
quate supply of serviceable commodities and 
accomplish true conservation. 


Creation to Judgment Day 


The picture of wartime conservation can 
perhaps best be described as a time picture. 
Let us take, for example, a cotton garment and 
project it along atimescale. As in every good 
time scale, we must have a “creation day” 
and a “judgment day.” In our time picture, 
creation may be considered as that day on 
which a bale of cotton is placed on a levee in 
one of the cotton states, and our judgment 
day is that day when the wearer is compelled 
to discard the garment made from cotton in 
that bale. 

In order to bring about wartime conserva- 
tion, in each manufacturing operation—from 
the spinning of the yarn to the making of the 
garment—steps can be, and have been, taken 
to produce faster, and to produce more units 
from the same amount of raw material. 

Unfortunately, not enough attention has 


been given to producing merchandise having 
adequate serviceability; as a result you may 
discard the garment in a short time and shop 
for a new one. This places an additional 
burden on productive equipment and creates 
additional demands for cotton and results in 
waste of material, manpower, and other vital 
resources. It becomes apparent, therefore, 
that besides producing faster and producing 
more units, we also must produce well. 


Standards Enter the Picture 


At this point, standards enter into the pic- 
ture; producing well means producing accord- 
ing to a standard of quality which will guar- 
antee satisfactory service and in this way 
accomplish more conservation than can other- 
wise be obtained. It must be the goal of any 
true conservation program not only to shorten 
the time of production and to produce more 
units but also to increase the time of usefulness 
as much as possible—postpone the “day of 
judgment.” 

Developing standards which channel pro- 
duction to a few simplified types may also in- 
crease productive capacity, since concentration 
on fewer types and models may be accom- 
panied by greater productivity of the ma- 
chines. This then is the role which standards 
can play on the production front. 


On the Price Front 


On the price front, standards can play an 
equally important role. The Office of Price 
Administration is charged with the responsi- 
bility of controlling prices as a means of 
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preventing inflation. Control of prices alone 
will not prevent inflation, however, since the 
price of a commodity means little unless the 
characteristics of that commodity are known. 
Money-price definitions and commodity-qual- 
ity definitions are the Siamese twins of price 
control; neither can live without the other. 

Inflation arises as a result of increase in 
money prices or a decrease in quality or serv- 
iceability of the merchandise bought. If a 
pair of shoes bought this year wears only half 
as long as a pair bought last year at the same 
price, the cost of shoes has doubled just as 
much as though the buyer paid twice as much 
and the shoes wore as long as before. 

In normal times the competitive economic 
forces which operate to hold prices down also 
operate to hold the general level of quality up, 
with the result that the cost of living is, by and 
large, held within reasonable bounds. But in 
wartime with scarcities of resources and an 
overabundance of free money, these forces are 
reversed. They develop a strong tendency to 
drive money prices up and quality down. 
Price control was instituted to counteract this 
wartime tendency. 


From GMPR 


Price control has traveled through several 
different phases. The original technique was 
that of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion—“‘freezing to a base period.” In effect, 
this regulation, issued in March 1942, stated: 
“Charge the same price as you did in March 
1942 for the same or similar merchandise.” 

The inadequacy of this type of pricing has 
become apparent, for it becomes increasingly 
difficult to measure just what is “same or 
similar.” As time goes by, changes necessi- 
tated by variations in material and labor 
supply produce merchandise which is by no 
means the same or similar as that of March 
1942, and pricing on this basis becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Regulations of the freeze 
type are likely to give rise to inequities as be- 
tween different sellers, some of whom may have 
been frozen at lower prices than others. 

Confronted with this condition, the price 
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division developed a second technique, namely, 
a cost-plus or formula type of regulation. 
The difficulty of this type of regulation is that 
component costs tend to rise and bring about 
price increases which may lead to the elimina- 
tion of lower price merchandise, or to the step- 
ping up of price lines. What is more, it is a 
cumbersome type of regulation, difficult to 
control and enforce. Freeze and formula type 
regulations, OPA experience has shown, do not 
succeed in holding the line when inflationary 
pressures are strong. 

A third type of control was therefore de- 
vised, known as the dollars-and-cents regula- 
tion, the most effective way yet developed, in 
which prices are related to specific descriptions 
of the merchandise being priced, that is, to a 
standard. This, then, is the relation which 
standards development bears to price control. 


What a Standard Is and Isn’t 


Much confusion exists as to what is meant by 
standardization. As we see it in OPA, “A 
standard is a detailed definition of a com- 
modity. It describes, as concisely as possible, 
the characteristics of a particular quality level 
of that commodity, to a degree sufficient to 
enable that quality level to be adequately 
distinguished from all other levels. This def- 
inition may be expressed in terms of composi- 
tion (ingredients), construction, performance, 
or combinations thereof.” 

A standard does not, of itself, imply either 
a high level or a low level of quality, nor does it 
of itself necessarily bring about simplification. 
These ends are achieved only by selecting those 
standards which apply to the particular quality 
level and types desired. 

Nor does development of a standard, or 
standardization, necessarily mean that there 
will be just one model or style of the com- 
modity. It does not mean, for example, that 
all women would wear the same dress. 

It does mean that the price paid for a com- 
modity will be related to some specific quality 
characteristics. True, this is a very difficult 
task in a field as varied and complex as the 
apparel field, and in which the aesthetic 
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Wartime Quality Standards 


element is so important a factor. Never- 
theless, it is entirely feasible to develop 
standards of construction, dimensions, and 
workmanship which can go a long way toward 
insuring quality maintenance in the apparel 
field. 


Dresses, Shoes, Hose 


“Washable” dresses in which the colors run; 
seams that pull apart at the suggestion of a 
strain; dresses that shrink to such a degree that 
a reducing diet would be necessary to make 
them fit—these should not be tolerated when 
our economy is so overburdened. 

In the shoe field, for example, many restric- 
tions on the wasteful use of the material have 
been instituted; shoe rationing has complicated 
the picture. The manufacture of many new 
types of shoes has sprung up. Samples sub- 
mitted to OPA and WPB show that the quality 
of some of this merchandise is poorer than 
anything that has been produced within 
recent years. 

In trying to produce nonrationed mer- 
chandise many new types of material have been 
developed. This is particularly true of sub- 
stitute soles which can be compared to that 
little girl who, “when she was good she was 
very, very good, but when she was bad she 
was horrid.” Research in substitutes for 
leather (and rubber) soles has already produced 
some remarkable results, and a number of 
excellent materials have been developed; 
but some of these new substitute soles are not 
worth the effort to make them and would give 
the consumer little wear. 

In view of the controversy on standards for 
rayon hosiery, it is significant that James T. 
Teague, hosiery editor of Women’s Wear Daily, 
saw fit to publish the following in the June 
4, 1943, issue: 


Style distinctions exist and should flourish at 
the hosiery counter under General Limitation 
Order L-274 as amended by the War Production 
Board. Little has been taken away and much has 
been added. Rayons and cottons are knitted 
virtually as sheer as before the regulation took 
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effect at the mills on May 15. Most of the tech- 
nical refinements of seam, heel, and toe are re- 
quired procedure. At welt and foot the average 
stocking is more durable. ‘Sleazy’? merchandise 
is virtually ruled out by minimum specifications 
for yarns and courses in the various gauges. 

In short, buyer and merchant need feel fewer 
qualms about returns, more confidence in ultimate 
consumer satisfaction. Operations of the hosiery 
department, one of the most profitable of the 
average store, will be on a still sounder basis. 
The buying task should be simplified by the 
penalty imposed upon suppliers who willfully 
violate any provision of the WPB order. 

Something will probably have to be done, in the 
way of education, by stores in centers where the 
public mind was confused by stories that the 
government was standardizing stockings into a 
single mold of heavy fabric and skimped length. 
That impression was carried on the wave of at- 
tacks against the Office of Price Administration 
and its rayon hosiery order No. 339, in which price 
classifications were the chief issue. Such reports 
were not founded in either the standards estab- 
lished in MPR-339 or in WPB’s order L-274, both 
of which went into effect on the same day and 
coincide in essential details. 


Standards Long Used 


The use of standards is by no means a new 
concept in the textile industry. Technical 
agencies in the field such as the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and the American Society for 
Testing Materials have set up textile standards 
which have long been in use. In the field of 
hosiery the National Association of that 
industry itself proposed and published stand- 
ards for silk hosiery in 1936, “to check or to 
prevent constructions which fail to measure up 
to accepted good practice.” 

These standards contain minimum construc- 
tion requirements, inspection requirements, 
and grade labeling. They were developed in a 
peacetime economy when normal competitive 
operation of business would tend to maintain 
price-quality relationships. In a wartime 
economy which tends to cause serious price- 
quality dislocations, the use of standards to 
maintain quality is surely not less desirable. 


Textiles in Wartime Canada 


FLORENCE LAMON 


Miss Lamon is a member of the standards section of Canada’s War- 


time Prices and Trade Board. 


While a textiles assistant at the 


University of Toronto she received an M.A. for her study of sheet- 
ang on the Canadian market. After the outbreak of war she joined 
the textiles staff of the National Research Council in Ottawa. 


AR, which has wrought so many 
changes in so many countries, has caused the 
Canadian textile industry to turn handsprings. 
For nearly four years this industry has been 
producing in ever-increasing volume yarn, 
cloth, clothing to rigid specifications for the 
Allied Nations’ fighters. Although domestic 
production is nearly twice that of the prewar 
period, it is estimated that this year 52 per cent 
of Canadian cotton and 62 per cent of wool 
goods are supplying direct war requirements. 
The War Exchange Conservation Act, De- 
cember 1940, prohibited the importation of 
garments from the USA in order that vital war 
materials might be bought. 


Holding Prices Down 


What provision has been made for civilian 
demands? During the first two years of war 
few measures of control were adopted, largely 
because inventories were large and there was 
easy access to resources of the USA. 

In the spring and summer of 1941, however, 
with the development of the USA defense 
program and consequent lessening of materials 
for civilians and with the increase in consumer 
purchasing power, it was obvious that marked 
inflation would soon result unless drastic 
measures were taken. Accordingly, on De- 
cember 1, 1941, an over-all price ceiling pro- 
gram was embarked upon and prices were 
frozen as of September 15 to October 11. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, set up 
three days before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, now assumed the functions of main- 
taining prices as well as securing adequate 
civilian supplies and distributing them fairly. 
In the textile and clothing field, three primary 


administrators deal with wool, cotton, and 
rayon; nine secondary administrators, with 
fine clothing, women’s, misses’, and children’s 
wear, women’s coats and suits, men’s and 
boys’ furnishings, knit goods, work clothing, 
footwear, furs, and textile sundries. These 
men have been chosen from the industry which 
they represent and consequently have an 
intimate knowledge of its personnel and 
trade practices. 

As was anticipated serious problems arose 
since manufacturers’ and retailers’ costs con- 
tinued to rise. Prices in many cases were 
based on production costs several months 
before the base period. As both wages and 
raw materials had risen in the interim, many 
goods could be replaced only at prices above the 
ceiling. Additional causes for price rise in- 
clude increased labor turnover resulting in 
inefficient work and necessitating training; the 
continued rise in price of much needed imported 
textiles; and the use of more expensive alternate 
materials. 


Simplification, Conservation 


Steps were taken to share the “squeeze” 
between manufacturers and retailers. A sim- 
plification and conservation program was also 
introduced. Many luxury items, such as 
evening clothes, jodhpurs, hostess gowns, long 
bridesmaid’s dresses, may no longer be manu- 
factured, although the bride may still travel 
altarwards in her floor-length gown. The 
silhouette was frozen as of the fall and winter of 
1942 and spring and summer of 1943. The 
number of styles produced by a manufacturer 
may not exceed 50 per cent of the number 
produced in any corresponding season in 1941. 
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Textiles in Wartime Canada 


Styles requiring cloth on cloth, such as boleros 
and double collars, which have no relation to 
serviceability or are wasteful of material, are no 
longer allowed. This has improved styles by 
eliminating fussy details and giving simplicity 
of line. 

If costs become too high in spite of the two 
methods of “sharing the squeeze” and simpli- 
fication, and if the commodity is considered 
necessary, subsidies may be paid. 

In some cases it has been necessary to control 
use of raw materials. The wool administrator, 
for example, regulates the amount of wool 
fiber that may be used in various products. 
Each mill must have a permit for each fabric 
produced and a sample of the cloth on file in 
the administrator’s office. As in every other 
type of merchandise, no new lines may be 
priced and no existing prices may be varied 
without approval of the administrator. With 
this system he can ensure a supply of essential 
civilian fabrics and also maintain the price- 
quality relation. 


Price-Quality Relationship 


As it has always been recognized that freez- 
ing of prices must be accompanied by a similar 
control of quality, one of the most important 
responsibilities of the administrators is to guard 
the price-quality relationship. 

True, some deterioration in certain lines of 
merchandise has been unavoidable. Quality is 
determined by the free supply of raw materials 
and by the skill of the worker. Loss of quality 
in wool fabrics might originate as far back as 
the Australian sheep station because of inex- 
perienced hands on the ranch, or in poorer 
grading of the fleece and poorer workmanship 
in all the subsequent operations of sorting, 
scouring, combing, spinning. Quality may be 
lowered because less desirable types of ma- 
terials are the only ones available. For ex- 


ample, wartime rubber footwear, for which 
only reclaimed rubber is available, cannot have 
the wearing quality of that made from natural 
rubber. 

The WPTB organization also provides for 
the co-operation and vigilance of the eleven 
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million Canadian consumers. Donald Gordon, 
WPTB chairman, in an epic broadcast to the 
women of Canada, December 1941, placed 
squarely on their shoulders equal responsibility 
with the trade for holding the price ceiling line. 
He asked them to keep account of the prices 
and quality of the articles they bought and 
where they bought them, and then to report 
any price increase or quality degradation. 
Their vigilance and constructive criticism were 
sought. Proudly may it be said that many a 
WPTB order has been the direct result of a 
practical suggestion from the ranks of the 
women of Canada. At present 11,000 liaison 
officers act between women’s groups and the 
consumer branch of the board through 13 
women’s regional advisory committees. 

Grading and labeling have been of great as- 
sistance in Canada in guarding the price- 
quality relation in foodstuffs, but at the outset 
of war there was virtually nothing on which 
the consumer could rely in the field of textiles 
and clothing. However, a beginning has been 
made. Under the Dominion Trade and In- 
dustry Commission Act (effective February 
1940) it became unlawful to label hosiery with 
false or misleading description. In October 
1942 the fur administrator of WPTB ordered 
that every fur garment be labeled with its 
correct fur name and the fur parts used, as 
paws, tails, or bellies. 

The Canadian Home Economics Associat‘on 
Wartime Conference held in Toronto July 6 
to 8, 1943, passed a resolution asking tha’ 
textile fabrics and garments be labeled for 
fiber content and that a nationwide educationa! 
campaign be conducted to teach the Canadian 
consumer how to buy and care for textiles and 
clothing. 

No matter how perfect the course planned, 
its success depends on the co-operation of every 
Canadian. Prices have been frozen and 
quality is being closely guarded. However, 
with shortages in supply, labor, and industrial 
capacity, the government must rely on indi- 
vidual citizens to conserve what they have 
and to limit purchases to essentials if rationing 
is to be averted. 





Standards for Kitchen Utensils 


MAUD WILSON 


Miss Wilson is professor in charge of home economics research 
at the Oregon State Agricultural Experiment Station. Her 
major field is home management; her special interest, planning 
houses and equipment to meet family needs. Before going to 
Oregon she was in extension work in Nebraska and in Washington. 


HAT utensils are needed in the 
home or school kitchen in order to make sure 
that the right tools are available for each proc- 
ess? During the last four years Oregon State 
College has prepared three lists that answer 
many aspects of this question. In the formu- 
lation of each list the goal was economy in the 
number, size, and cost of utensils with due 
consideration for economy in the time and 
energy of the worker and for the prewar 
content of kitchenware stocks. 

The first list was prepared for the farm 
kitchen where most of the cooking is done on 
a wood-burning range, where bread is usually 
made, and where cooking is regularly done for 
4 to 6 persons and occasionally for 12. The 
list includes equipment for food preservation 
but not electrical equipment or utensils used 
for such work as butchering and buttermaking. 

The second list was prepared for the home 
management house with an electric or a gas 
range and does not include utensils needed in 
preparing food for more than 12 persons, in 
preparing the baby’s food, or in food preser- 
vation. 

The third list was prepared for high school 
homemaking laboratories equipped with elec- 
tric or gas stoves. It includes utensils needed 
for good laboratory management as determined 
by interviews with representative teachers of 
homemaking in Oregon high schools and ex- 
cludes utensils used primarily for demonstra- 
tions. 

The first and third lists do not include such 
items as fancy cutters and molds. The home 
management house list has some items of this 
sort which the investigator considered valuable 
in stimulating student interest in food appear- 


ance and in variety. All three lists are for 
kitchens equipped with sink and with piped 
hot and cold water. 

A fourth list—utensils for urban households 
varying in income and in the extent and type 
of home food production, cooking, and preser- 
vation—is contemplated when circumstances 
permit. 

These lists are intended to serve as guides for 
buying and as a basis for planning utensil 
storage facilities in kitchens and laboratories. 
Where a home or school kitchen is to be built 
or remodeled it will pay to use recommended 
utensil lists as the basis for additions, substitu- 
tions, and discards before drawing plans for 
new or remodeled storage cabinets. Results 
of the Oregon study suggest that the improved 
utensil set may require less storage space; 
hence the cost of new utensils needed may be 
offset by lowered cost of cabinets. Even a 
few inches in length of storage cabinets are 
important in a new house because the mini- 
mum desirable size of a kitchen is usually in- 
fluenced by the cabinet installation; hence cost 
of room area as well as cabinets is affected. 


For the Farm Kitchen 


In determining the items for the farm 
kitchen, separate lists were made of the uten- 
sils needed for each of the dishes commonly 
prepared in western Oregon rural homes and 
these lists were combined. The combined list 
was then reduced to as few articles as possible 
by assigning as many uses to a given article 
as possible and by making compromises in the 
choice of utensils for specific purposes. It 
was assumed that the utensils used in mixing 
pies, cakes, cookies, and the like would be 
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washed before the preparation of the next 
meal was begun but no washing would be done 
during the preparation of a meal. 

Decisions as to dishes included in the list 
and quantities of each were based upon a 
survey of cooking practices in 100 representa- 
tive farm homes of this area. Process analyses 
were based upon procedures recommended by 
authorities on experimental foods modified to 
conform to the circumstances under which 
food preparation in the farm kitchen is usually 
done, and supplemented by laboratory tests 
of the investigators. 

The set of utensils formulated by this pro- 
cedure was purchased and storage require- 
ments determined. In a cabinet installation 
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planned on the center principle the following 
arrangements for these utensils were found to 
be desirable: 


Floor-to-ceiling cabinet with shelves near mixing table, 
15” x 24”, or equivalent in base and wall cabinets 

Shelf space above mixing table, 30” long 

Base cabinet at side of sink, 36” long (2 shelves and 
base) 

Drawer at side of sink, 16” wide 

Shelf space near range, 20” long 

Hanging space near range, section 20” wide 

Space below sink, 30” long (shelf and base) 


Minimum cost for storage of the set of uten- 
sils listed below may be achieved by putting 
all of them into a single floor-to-ceiling cabinet 
with shelves. A suitable size is 20” x 36”. 





1 kettle with lid, 8 qt. 

kettle with lid, 6 qt., steamer 

inset 

kettle with special lid for drain- 

ing, 4 qt. 

1 double boiler; upper 2} qt., shal- 
low; lower, 3 qt. 

1 double boiler, enamelware; up- 

per, 14 qt., deep; lower, 2 qt. 

saucepan to fit top of teakettle 

teakettle, 6 qt. 

double skillet, 10” diam. 

frying pan, 12” diam.; tin lid to 

fit 

frying pan, 8” diam. 

griddle, 12” diam. 

casserole with lid, 2 qt. 

pudding pan, 9” diam. 

pan, 12” diam. x 3” 

muffin pans, 8 cup 

1 cake pan with tube 

1 cake pan, 9” x 9” x 24” 

2 layer cake pans, 9” x 9” x 14” 

1 baking pan, 10” x 14” x 2”, with 
trivet 

4 bread pans, 94” x 54” x 34” 

2 baking sheets 

3 pie pans, 9” diam. x 1}” 

1 bean pot, 3 qt., with lid 

1 cooling rack, 10” x 14” 

1 teapot, 1 qt. 

1 tea ball, } cup 

1 coffeemaker, 1 qt. 

1 coffeemaker, 6 qt. 

1 mixing bowl, 6 qt. 


— 
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FARM KITCHEN LIST 


1 mixing bowl, 4 qt. 

1 mixing bowl, 2 qt. 

1 mixing bowl, 1 qt. 

1 pan for bread mixing and rais- 

ing, 2} gal., with lid 

measure, 1 qt., metal 

measure, 2 cup, metal 

measure, 1 cup, glass 

set of four measuring cups 

graded 

3 tablespoons 

3 teaspoons 

1 set of four measuring spoons 

1 paring and slicing knife, 4” blade 

1 paring knife, 24” blade 

1 butcher knife, 7” or 8” blade 

1 bread and slicing knife, 8” blade 

1 spatula, 7” blade 

1 spatula, 4” blade 

1 turner, 14” long 

1 wooden spoon, 15” long 

1 wooden spoon, 11” long 

1 perforated metal spoon, 10” long 

1 nonperforated, large-bow] spoon, 
11” long 

1 ladle, 3 cup capacity 

1 fork, 2-tine, 10” long 

1 fork, 2-tine, 15” long 

1 case fork 

1 grinder, medium size 

1 grater 

1 nutcracker 

1 round chopper 

1 reamer with saucer 


1 masher, metal 


_— —— — 


sifter, 1 qt. 

blender 

rotary egg beater 

rolling pin, roller 12” long 

cutter, 23” diam. 

biscuit cutter, 3” diam. 

doughnut cutter, 3” diam. 

steel 

can opener 

can and bottle opener 

scoop, $ cup 

scoop, } cup 

shaker, 2 cup 

dredger, 2 cup 

preserving kettle, 3 gal. 

pressure canner, about 20 at. 

liquid capacity 

jar lifter 

funnel, large mouth 

funnel, small mouth 

1 pot, with spout (for paraffin) 

1 colander with mallet 

1 processing vat with rack (clothes 
boiler adequate) 

1 capper and sealer 

1 dishpan, 17” x 12” x 44” 

1 dishpan, 16” x 11” x 44” 

1 dish draining rack, 15” x 19” 

1 scraper, metal 

1 pot cleaner 

1 sink strainer 

1 wire sieve on stand 

1 brush 

1 garbage pail, 3 gal. 

1 freezer, 1 gal. 


eee 


—_ — 
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The purchased set was utilized for a field 
test in which five farm homemakers partici- 
pated. Each homemaker replaced her own 
utensils with the test set and used it for two 
weeks. During the second week she recorded 
the number of times each item was used and 
commented on choice of utensils and points 
in design. Asa result of these tests the follow- 
ing items were added: 


1 pressure cooker, 4 qt. 

1 saucepan, 1 qt. 

1 strainer to fit top of cup 

1 flat wide rubber scraper (for getting all batter from 
bowl) 

1 set of 12 individual molds or custard cups 

1 set of measuring spoons, to be separated and kept 
with coffee, tea, and salt 

2 case forks 


For the Home Management House Kitchen 


The home management house list was pre- 
pared by the woman who was then in charge 
of an Oregon State College home management 
house. From among the 1940-41 records of 
the two houses she selected menus for 150 
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days, equally distributed between the two 
houses and among the fall, winter, spring, and 
summer school sessions. These menus had 
been prepared by students in the home man- 
agement houses and criticized by supervisors 
for conformance to nutritional standards and 
to management principles. 

The dishes appearing on these lists were 
grouped as to method of preparation. For 
each group the utensils needed in the prepara- 
tion of the various dishes were listed and the 
lists combined as described for the farm 
kitchen utensils study. 

Items on the completed list were classified 
as basic or supplementary, depending upon 
frequency of use and possibility of substituting 
other utensils. Certain infrequently used but 
inexpensive utensils were included in the basic 
list because they are timesavers. Items on 
the supplementary list were further classified 
as first, second, and third in importance. This 
classification enhances the value of the utensil 
list for use in equipping a home management 
house with limited funds. 


1 saucepan, 1 qt. 

1 saucepan, 3 qt., shallow, with 
dipping basket 

1 saucepan, 3 qt., deep 

1 saucepan, 4 qt. 

1 kettle, 4 qt. 

1 kettle, 8 qt., with steamer inset 

1 pan, } pt. 

1 pan, 3 qt. 

1 double boiler, 2} qt. 

1 double boiler, 4 qt. 

2 skillets, with lids, 10” diam. 

1 casserole, 2 qt. 

1 casserole, 14 qt. 

12 ramekins 

2 baking sheets, 12” x 16” 

1 baking pan, 12” x 16” x 14” 

3 muffin pans, 8 small or medium 
cups 

2 cake pans, 9” diam. x 1}” 

2 cake pans, 9” x 9” x 14” 

1 cake pan, 84” diam. x 34” 

2 bread pans, 8}” x 5” x 4” 

1 baking pan, 12” x 16” x 4” 

2 pie pans, 9” diam. 

1 roaster, 16” long 


BASIC LIST 


1 teakettle, 6 qt. 

1 coffeemaker, 10 cup 

1 coffeemaker, 6 cup 

1 teapot, 2 qt., with ball 

1 electric toaster 

1 electric waffle iron 

1 mixing bowl, 1 pt. 

1 mixing bowl, 1} pt. 

1 mixing bowl, 1 qt. 

2 mixing bowls, 2 qt. 

1 mixing bowl, 3 qt. 

1 mixing bowl, 4 qt. 

1 mixing bowl, 7 qt. 

1 wooden chopping bowl 

2 measuring spoon sets 

1 set of four measuring cups, 
graded 

1 measure, 1 cup 

1 measure, 1 qt. 

2 utility cups 

2 paring knives, 24” blade 

1 slicing knife, 4” to 5” blade 

1 chopping knife, 8” blade 

1 slicing knife, 8” blade 

1 utility knife, 7” blade 

1 carving knife 


1 grapefruit knife 

1 apple parer and corer 

1 potato parer 

2 case knives 

2 case forks 

1 fork, 10” long 

1 fork, 18” long 

2 case teaspoons 

4 case tablespoons 

1 metal perforated spoon, 12” long 
1 metal solid bowl spoon, 14” long 
1 wooden spoon, 10” long 
2 wooden spoons, 14” long 
2 spatulas, 4” blades 

1 turner, 14” long 

1 rubber spatula 

1 sifter, 1 qt. 

1 blender 

1 rolling pin, roller 12” long 
1 biscuit cutter, 14” diam. 

1 biscuit cutter, 23” diam. 
2 cooling racks, 11” x 11” 

1 rotary beater 

1 small beater 

1 wire whisk 

12 individual gelatin molds 
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3 cans for steaming 

1 grinder 

meat thermometer 

mallet 

ladle 

nut cracker 

nut chopper 

ice cream freezer, 1 gal. (may be 

shared with other houses) 

12 metal skewers 

hand can opener 

wall can opener 

hand juice extractor 

wall juice extractor 

bottle opener 

strainer, 3” diam. 

strainer, 6” diam. 

colander, 12” diam. 

sieve, 6” diam., with roller 

combination grater and shredder 

masher 

salt shaker 

pepper shaker 

butter cutter 

1 scissors 

1 dipper for removing cream from 
bottle of milk 


— 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST NO. 1 


1 double boiler, 2 qt. 

1 griddle, 12” diam. 

2 muffin pans, each 6 large cups, 
or 1 twelve-cup pan 

1 two-cup mixing bow] with beater 
inserted in lid 

1 set of 4 measuring cups, graded 

1 measure, 1-cup capacity 

1 fork, 14” long 

1 pastry brush 

12 individual gelatin molds 

1 ring mold, 12” diam. 

1 egg poacher 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST NO. 2 


1 saucepan, 2 qt. 

1 kettle, 6 qt. 

1 pan, 14 pt. 

1 double boiler, 1} qt. 

1 skillet, 9” diam. 

1 skillet, 5” to 7” diam. 

12 custard cups 

1 baking pan, 12” x 16” x 14” 
1 cake pan, 9” diam. x 1}” 


ek 
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1 Dutch oven, 12” diam. 
mixing bowl, 14 qt. 
mixing bowl, 3 qt. 
fork, 10” long 

wooden spoon, 10” long 
spatula, blade 2}” x 5” 
cookie press 

electric mixer 

mold, 1} qt. 

ice cream dipper 

ricer 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST NO. 3 


(least important) 


asparagus cooker 

kettle for deep-fat frying, 3 qt. 
pan, 1 pt. 

double boiler, 1 qt. 

bean pot, 2 qt. 

baking sheet, 12” x 16” 

slicing knife, 4” blade 

knife for carrot curls 

mold, 1 qt. 

strawberry huller 





1 pan for preparing vegetables 
1 sink strainer 


For the High School Laboratory 


In compiling the high school homemaking 
laboratory list the procedure in brief was as 
follows: A list of foods prepared in high school 
laboratories and methods of cookery used for 
each food were compiled from such sources as 
state courses of study, textbooks, and menus 
commonly used in homes. This list was sub- 
mitted to 35 experienced homemaking teachers 
for checking their teaching practices. 

Items on the completed list of laboratory 
food problems were grouped with respect to 
similarity in utensils required (as beverages, 
batters and doughs) and as to method of 
cookery (as boiling and baking). 

Common practices as to grouping of students 
and amount of food prepared at one time were 
determined by means of interviews with 15 
high school foods teachers of recognized 


ability in planning laboratory work. Students 
usually work in groups of four and use each 


1 baking pan, 12” x 16” x 4” 
1 pie pan, 9” diam. 


— eee 


skimmer 
12 individual butter molds 


food in a meal. When the meal plan is not 
followed, pairs of students usually prepare 
two servings for themselves. In general the 
unit kitchen represents a typical home situa- 
tion except that in the home cakes, pies, and 
cookies would be made at the same time that 
the rest of the meal was being prepared. 

For each type of dish the utensils needed for 
laboratory use were enumerated and the sepa- 
rate lists combined, following the procedure 
outlined in foregoing paragraphs for the other 
lists. Items were classified with respect to 
economy and convenience of storage, one group 
consisting of those it is highly desirable to store 
within the boundaries of the unit kitchen, and 
the other group utensils that may be stored 
elsewhere. 

In determining the number of duplicate ar- 
ticles to be stored in each unit kitchen, it was 
assumed that four girls would be preparing 
food at the same time. 
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1 double boiler, upper 1} qt.; 
lower 2 qt. 

1 double boiler, upper 2 qt.; 
lower 3 qt. 

1 saucepan, 1 pt. 

1 skillet with lid, 10” diam. 

1 casserole, 1} qt., with lid that 
can be used as pie pan 

1 muffin pan, 6 cups 

2 layer cake pans, 9” x 9” x 1}” 

1 loaf cake pan, 9” x 9” x 24” 

1 bread pan, 9” x 5” x 24” 

1 baking pan, 13” x 16” x 1” (as 
nearly the size of the oven as 
will allow a 2-inch margin for 


passage of heat) 


> 


griddle, 12” diam. 

teakettle, 4 qt. 

teapot, 2 qt. 

teaball, 4 cup 

coffeemaker, 1 qt. 

kettle with lid and steamer inset, 
2 qt. top; 3 qt. base 

cake pan with tube, 10” diam. x 5” 

wire whisk 

potato masher 
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IN EACH UNIT KITCHEN 


2 pie pans, 5” diam. x 1}” 

2 cooling racks, 11” x 11” 

4 custard cups, } cup capacity 

1 mixing bowl, 3 qt. 

2 mixing bowls, 2 qt. 

2 mixing bowls, 1 qt., deep 

1 sifter, 2} cup 

1 blender 

2 rotary egg beaters 

1 wire sieve on stand, 9” diam. 

1 rolling pin 

1 biscuit cutter, 13” diam. 

1 paring knife, 2}” blade 

2 paring and slicing knifes, 4” 
blade 

1 knife, 8” blade 

1 reamer, 4” diam., deep saucer 


doughnut cutter 
pastry brush 

can opener, wall type 
can and bottle opener 
grinder, medium sized 
grater 

nutcracker 


reamer, 6” diam., with deep saucer 


turner, 12” long 
fork, 10” long 


4 case forks 

2 glass measures, 1 cup 

2 sets of 4 measuring cups, graded 
4 tablespoons 

2 teaspoons 

2 measuring spoon sets 

4 case knives 

1 spatula, 7” blade 

1 spatula, 4” blade 

2 wooden spoons, 13” long 
2 dishpans, 17” x 12” x 44” 
1 sink strainer 

1 kettle, 6 qt., with rack 

1 funnel, large mouth 

1 tray, 12” x 15” x 3” 

1 shaker, 4 cup 

1 vegetable brush 


T LEAST ONE IN THE LABORATORY 


perforated spoon, 10” long 

large bow! spoon, 11” long 

ladle, 3 cup bowl 

wire basket to fit 6 qt. kettle 

pressure canner, liquid capacity 
18 to 20 ats. 

knife sharpener 

thermometers, candy; oven 

freezer, 1 gal. 

waffle iron 


Management House at Oregon State College. 


Master’s thesis, Oregon State College (1942). 

3. DouGHERTY, ARDYTHE Witson. Determining a 
Standard Set of Utensils for a High School Home- 
making Laboratory. Master’s thesis, Oregon 
State College (1942). 


Give and Take with Our Foreign Born 


After the World War of 1914-1918, appreciation of the contributions of the 
foreign born to the stream of American life became more widespread. It was 
more clearly understood that the problem of adult education with respect to the 
foreign born was a two-way process, involving education of the foreign born in 
the language, customs, traditions, and civic organization of America, and edu- 
cation of the American community in the wealth of cultural inheritances which 
the foreign born bring with them.—GrorcE L. WARREN, “Aliens and Foreign 
Born,” Social Work Year Book, 1943, Russell H. Kurtz, editor, Russell Sage 


Foundation, New York City. 




















Remaking a College Curriculum 
RUTH T. LEHMAN, DOROTHY D. SCOTT, 


and WINONA L. MORGAN 


Both Miss Lehman and Miss Scott have had a rich background in 
home economics education whereas Dr. Morgan’s specialization 


is in psychology and child development. 


The special respon- 


sibility of all three is the program of studies and guidance 
in the School of Home Economics at the Ohio State University. 


HE School of Home Economics of 
the Ohio State University last May adopted a 
completely reconstructed curriculum as a re- 
sult of a three-year study of student needs and 
interests. This study was a natural outgrowth 
of the department’s program of student guid- 
ance which recognizes classroom teaching as 
an important agency of guidance. 


The Survey 

As a first step in the study, the staff invited 
a representative of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to come to the campus to lead in a survey 
of the situation. In preparation for the sur- 
vey, the staff assembled for the use of that 
office data giving such facts as distribution of 
required courses in the curriculum, bases for 
selection of students for a given curriculum, 
and frequency of certain types of out-of-class 
experiences. 

The study consisted of (1) preliminary 
planning with a committee of the staff and 
with officials of the two colleges in which home 
economics students may be registered; (2) 
presentation of the plan of work at a group 
meeting of the staff and representatives from 
related subject-matter departments; (3) con- 
centrated work in small conference groups; 
and (4) a final presentation of findings and 
recommendations to the entire group. 

The small conference groups consisted of 
home economics and non-home-economics fac- 
ulty, graduate assistants, and students repre- 
senting the four undergraduate classes. They 
discussed the function of home economics, 
student purposes in coming to college, inade- 


quacies of the present curriculum, and desir- 
able and possible modifications. 


Organization for Work 


The entire staff then began concentrated 
work on ways of bringing about needed 
changes. A relatively simple, flexible organi- 
zation was evolved to carry on the study. 
The entire staff served as a committee-of-the- 
whole to decide on policies and plans, set up a 
calendar of work, and consider proposals and 
progress reports of subcommittees. They also 
authorized a small steering committee, with 
representatives of the teaching, guidance, and 
administrative staffs of the department, which 
met weekly to formulate plans, policies, and 
criteria for staff consideration, and to call for 
progress reports. Members of this committee 
served on staff subcommittees, made contacts 
with student groups and with related depart- 
ments, and provided leadership in the applica- 
tion of educational philosophy and principles 
of curriculum development. They were also 
responsible for the final organization of plans 
to be submitted to the University authorities. 

Staff subcommittees, which were kept small 
to facilitate the work, met once or twice a 
week. Their composition changed several 
times as the work progressed and as attention 
was focused on different problems. At first 
subcommittees, set up to represent a cross 
section of the subject-matter interests, worked 
on a variety of problems: one prepared a state- 
ment of philosophy of home economics in 
higher education; another did preliminary 
planning for a more effective freshman year; 
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another searched for the more obvious omis- 
sions and duplications in courses offered; and 
so on. 


Goals 


Through such preliminary work, the staff 
began to think co-operatively and to come to 
some agreement as to educational terminology. 
Also they were able to clarify their belief as to 
the function and objectives of the total home 
economics curriculum. These objectives were 
based upon the assumption that home eco- 
nomics should contribute to the development 
of individuals who are well-adjusted emotion- 
ally and socially; have adequate tools of ex- 
pression; are aware of and share in the solution 
of present-day social and economic problems of 
individuals and families; are growing in cul- 
tural appreciation and participation; can 
manage resources in terms of personal plans 
and needs and of group welfare; have the po- 
tential ability to manage a household; are 
vocationally oriented; and recognize and can 
achieve a place in society in line with their 
interests and capacities. 

It seemed that the following types of change 
should result in a curriculum which would more 
effectively contribute to such development. 


1. Revision of the core curriculum—that part es- 
sential for all home economics students as in- 
dividuals, homemakers, and citizens—to: 

a. Emphasize personal and home living as well 
as give a background for vocational prepa- 
ration 

b. Meet individual needs through greater 
flexibility 

c. Expand areas of family relations, housing, 
child development, clothing selection, home 
management, and nutrition 

d. Early motivate the student to see the rela- 
tion of the natural and social sciences and the 
arts to home economics 

e. Include in non-home-economics courses more 
from the area of the social sciences 

f. More nearly meet the needs of the student 
attending college for only one or two years 

g. Provide a freshman year rich in both home 
economics and non-home-economics courses 
for personal and home living 
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h. Provide survey courses which cut across 

rigid subject-matter lines 
2. Revision of the special curricula to: 

a. Offer specialization in line with present-day 
opportunities 

b. Provide more flexibility within a curriculum 
and more differentiation between curricula 

c. Include beyond the core only courses basic to 
that area of specialization 

d. Provide for electives and field work 


Major Steps 


Planning for such change began with con- 
centrated work on the core curriculum. Home 
economics subject matter was arbitrarily 
blocked off into four areas. The staff reor- 
ganized into four committees, again represent- 
ing a cross section of the group, each of which 
tried to set up what every girl needed as a 
minimum in one area. These materials were 
later organized into a core of courses to be 
required of all students. The committees 
also recommended courses to be included in a 
non-home-economics core. 

Finally, new committees were organized, 
on the basis of professional interests, to build 
special curricula based on requirements set 
up as a core. 

The major steps in the study, listed in terms 
of things accomplished and in general in the 
order in which they were done, may be of 
interest. These steps were as follows: 


1. Clarifying the group’s understanding of the 
functions of college home economics 

2. Analyzing needs for homemaking education 
common to all women 

3. Conferring with representative students 

4. Setting up a core of home economics courses 
directed toward meeting basic needs 

5. Consulting with representatives of other de- 
partments concerning: content of courses 
in these departments commonly required of 
home economics students; the possibility of 
their offering courses of a different type; and 
home economics service courses desired 

6. Deciding upon minimum requirements in sub- 
ject-matter areas outside home economics 

7. Setting up curricula of specialization in relation 
to vocational outlets 
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Remaking a College Curriculum 


8. Writing bulletin descriptions and course out- 
lines for all proposed courses 

9. Submitting recommendations to college and 
university committees responsible for ap- 
proving curriculum changes 

10. Making a plan for transition to the new 
curriculum 


The Revised Curriculum 


The plan for complete reorganization of the 
curriculum which was finally recommended to 
the University committees did not represent 
the curriculum desired by any one staff mem- 
ber, for it was the result of many compromises. 
Before final approval by the University, fur- 
ther compromise was necessary. Neverthe- 
less, the staff recognizes that progress has been 
made and that improvements may come later 
since a functioning curriculum is after all a 
constantly changing one. 

The pattern of graduation requirements, 
which the plan set up for all home economics 
students, gives the curriculum framework. 


1. Minimum basic requirements for all students 
irrespective of curriculum of specialization 
within home economics: 

a. The home economics core, 26 quarter hours 

b. The University requirements in English 
and physical education, 16 hours 

c. At least 15 hours in natural science and 15 
hours in social science 

d. Fine arts, 5 hours 

2. A minimum of specified hours in certain areas of 
subject matter, the courses being determined 
by the curriculum of specialization: 

a. From 29 to 53 additional hours in home 
economics 

b. From 40 to 58 additional hours in natural 
science, social science, fine arts, speech, and 
professional courses 

3. Additional courses to make the total of 190 
quarter hours required for graduation 


Changes in the core include the early intro- 
duction of a completely new set of courses in 
home economics and some significant modifi- 
cations of requirements in non-home-economics 
areas. The core carries in the freshman year, 


in addition to University requirements, courses 
in orientation to college and to home eco- 
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nomics, and introductory work in nutrition 
and food selection, clothing and fabric selec- 
tion, housing, and fine arts. Later courses in 
child development, home management, the 
modern family, and consumption economics 
complete the core. 

Beginning with the first home economics 
course of the freshman year, this core empha- 
sizes economic and social problems of the indi- 
vidual and the home and family, rather than 
the traditional skills and techniques. Several 
of the courses cut across subject-matter lines 
and therefore mark the beginning of integrat- 
ing courses. Further unification is expected 
in the freshman year through one of the staff 
acting as freshman co-ordinator and working 
throughout the year with the teachers giving 
home economics courses at this level. It was 
not possible to secure significant change within 
non-home-economics areas, although there are 
hopeful trends. 

The principal features of the core, therefore, 
are inclusion of courses which are general 
University requirements, and a minimum of 
additional required hours to meet general and 
homemaking education needs. The resulting 
reduction in common requirements makes 
possible more differentiation between special 
curricula, promoting stronger preparation of 
students for given fields. 

The freshman year is practically uniform and 
is richer in home economics than it has been in 
the past. This should promote better orienta- 
tion of the student to the field of home eco- 
nomics, motivate further work, and give a 
basis for more effective guidance into a curric- 
ulum of specialization. It should also pro- 
vide a more functional education for the stu- 
dent who is to be in college a comparatively 
short time. 

There are quite significant changes in types 
of curricula provided. Curricula of specializa- 
tion are provided in terms of vocational oppor- 
tunities in four areas: home economics teach- 
ing, institution management and _ hospital 
dietetics, consumer service in business, and 
home management and child development. 
An additional, highly technical curriculum in 
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food technology with a limited amount of work 
in home economics is available. Also a non- 
specialized curriculum is provided for capable 
students who want a degree in home economics 
but not vocational preparation. 

Although the nucleus of all the curricula is 
the core of home economics and non-home- 
economics courses, they are highly differenti- 
ated. The curriculum in institution manage- 
ment and hospital dietetics is grounded in 
physical and biological sciences; that in home 
management and child development, in the 
social sciences; that in business, in business 
organization and economics, with natural 
science added for those interested in food and 
equipment, or fine arts for those specializing 
in the areas of clothing or home furnishing. 
The background in the teaching curriculum 
is a balance of work in natural science, social 
science, and home economics areas, and adds 
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professional courses. The nonspecialized cur- 
riculum emphasizes the arts and is much more 
flexible than the others. 

Finally, there is in most curricula consider- 
ably more opportunity for electives than 
in the past, thus making possible more effective 
guidance. 


Conclusion 


It is the belief of those who have been re- 
sponsible for guiding the study that many 
intangible values can result from such a co- 
operative experience, whatever the outcome in 
concrete changes. Individuals should grow. 
Within the group there should be increased 
understanding of one another’s professional 
purposes and problems. The entire staff 
should work more co-operatively and continu- 
ously toward better meeting the needs and 
interests of students. 


Subsidies and the “Farm” Bloc 


Consumers are now paying $1.40 for food which cost them $1 in the five-year 
period just preceding the war. Faced with facts such as these, our National 
legislators might be expected not only to support the efforts of OPA to curb the 
gathering flood of inflation but also to demand the adoption of more effective 
measures of control. The “farm’’ bloc politicians, however . . . are continuing 
their campaign to nullify the already inadequate attempts of the administration 


to hold the line... . 


Since an open attack upon the roll-back itself would not be politically fea- 
sible, the line being taken by its Congressional critics is to condemn subsidies in 
general terms, while moving legislatively to forbid their use in connection with 
price control and the production of food. 

The hypocrisy of current criticisms of “the subsidy principle’ must be 
apparent to all who know of the vast subsidy programs, both agricultural and 
industrial, being carried on with the full approval of Congress. . . . Theissue, 
then, is not whether subsidies in general are right or wrong as a matter of prin- 
ciple. Rather the question is, in the case of each particular subsidy program, 
whether the expenditure of public funds is justifiable in terms of value received 
by the nation. . . . By the test of public benefit, the relatively small amounts of 
subsidy funds being or proposed to be spent to maintain production and distri- 
bution of basic foods, while avoiding price increases aggregating far more 


money, are well spent. 


... “Farm” bloc politics adversely affect not only maximum agricultural 
output but also the welfare of most farm people.—‘‘ ‘Farm’ Bloc Politics, 
Subsidies and the Food Program,” Lawyers Guild Review, May-June 1943. 
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Health Teaching in the First Grade 


ELEANOR HERNDON WHITTINGHILL 


Kentucky born and bred, Miss Whittinghill is now back in 


her native state as a home demonstration agent. 


She received 


most of her higher education in Kentucky, California, and 
Wisconsin—has taught in DePauw University, Kansas State 
Teachers College, and Chowan College—and spent three years 
as a Red Cross nutritionist in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


ODAY, when there is such wide- 
spread interest in nutrition and health, we 
educators cannot afford to continue to neglect 
the teaching of these subjects in the earliest 
school years when it is not hard to change 
habits and break down prejudices. 

Neglect of this important field of education 
results in waste of money, in inefficiency, and 
in physical suffering, not only for the children 
but also for the country. 

Every grade teacher should have the funda- 
mental knowledge needed for teaching health 
and nutrition in her grade. In some teachers 
colleges she is required to take special courses 
in these subjects. 

The already crowded curriculum of most of 
our schools, however, may make it necessary 
that much of the work in health and nutrition 
be taught in correlation with other funda- 
mental subjects. 

The need for a graded course of study in 
health and nutrition was very evident to me 
when I was a Red Cross nutritionist in the city 
schools of Winston-Salem. As a result I 
developed a course of study for use in the first 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Clean Body 
How I bathe 
How my pets bathe 


Clean Hands 
How hands get soiled 
Why keep fingers out of mouth; 
no biting of fingernails 


Kleenex. 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Play getting ready for a bath. 


Show use of handkerchief or 


seven grades and used it for three years. Here 
I present the outline for the first grade in the 
hope that it will be a contribution in a time of 
need. 


September: Examine Children 


In September, weigh and measure the chil- 
dren and check findings with a standard chart. 
A doctor or nurse can help here by giving physi- 
cal examinations where there is a question in 
regard to health. Examination of the lungs, 
eyes, hearing, teeth, tonsils, and skin may 
reveal conditions that should be corrected at 
once to make the child free to gain mentally 
and physically. If there is no doctor or nurse, 
the teachers should learn what symptoms to 
look for and should send the suspected child 
to the local physician for examination and 
treatment. 


October: Stress Cleanliness 


One of the first subjects to be discussed in 
health work is cleanliness. The teachers may 
discuss the weekly topics suggested here or 
modify them to suit class needs. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How many pets do we have at 
home? 

How many baths did the class 
take last week? 


Count the children in the room 
who never suck their thumbs; 
those who never bite their 
fingernails. 
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SUBJECT MATTER 
Clean Teeth 
Why clean teeth: look better, 
feel better, breath smells better. 
Draw or use picture of a tooth, 
naming the parts and com- 


position. 


Clean School 
Children 
Desks, floors, and blackboards 
Review previous lessons 


November: Teach Foods 


So many interesting facts about foods will 


be new to the six-year-old: what various 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Milk 
Food of young animals (baby, 


kitten, dog). Result: growth 
and health. 
Food for school children. Result: 
growth and health. 
Cereal 


Kinds (Emphasize oatmeal be- 
cause it costs little, is generally 
liked, and has the brown jacket.) 

When to eat cereals. 

How: with cream and very little 
sugar. 


Vegetables 
Green: spinach, lettuce, green 
beans, cabbage 
Red: tomatoes, beets 
Yellow: carrots, sweet potatoes, 
squash 
Brown: baked potatoes 
Name other vegetables. 
seed catalog for pictures.) 
Fruit 
Red, yellow, blue, and purple 
Other fruits 
Review other red foods, green 
foods 


(Use 


December: 


For a long time we have talked about the 
need for sleep and exercise. If the child does 
not have the natural inclination to want to 


Discuss Sleep and Exercise 
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ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Dramatize “My Teeth” with sev- 
eral children representing foods 
clinging to a child who represents 
teeth. Toothbrush comes along 
and helps prevent decay by 
brushing away the food. 


Record for one week what each 
child has done to keep his school 
clean. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


Count your teeth, your decayed 
teeth, your new teeth. (Use 
a mirror and don’t touch teeth 
with fingers.) 


How many clean hands in our 
room? 
How many clean desks? 


animals eat at different ages, the parts of the 
grain, the grouping of colored vegetables and 


fruits. 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Tell about the baby and baby pets 
in the home, their food, growth, 
and health. 

“Boys and Girls You Know Who 
Drink Milk.” 


Name all of the cereals that you 
have tasted. 

Which did you have for breakfast? 

Did you notice the wee bit of sugar 
Mother gives the baby? Can 
you tell me why? 


Name the vegetables Mother cooks 
that are green; those that are red, 
yellow, brown. 

Vote for the ones you like best. 


Learn the names of the red, yellow, 
blue, and purple foods that you 
eat; those that your teacher eats. 


Examples of real food will make dis- 
cussion more interesting. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How much milk does baby drink? 

How much milk does kitty drink? 

How many glasses of milk do you 
drink? 


Play going to the grocery and buy- 
ing cornflakes, farina, cream of 
wheat. 

How much do 
package? 

Which cereal is the best buy for 
your money? 


they cost per 


Have contest to encourage use of 
more vegetables. 

Give a prize to the group eating 
the most vegetables. 


Play going to the grocery and buy- 
ing red, green, yellow, and 
purple foods. 

Give a prize to the one who names 
the most fruits and vegetables. 


sleep and to exercise we know something is 
wrong and call the doctor. 
nervous children who have a hard time sleeping 
and many others who do not feel like playing. 


We have many 














Health Teaching in First Grade 


These may be problem cases, and perhaps we 
can make the study a little more interesting to 
them by not being too personal. There are 
children who live in noisy districts, children 
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with uncomfortable and dirty beds, children 
who are sick or cold or afraid and improperly 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Growth of Body 
Sleep—amount needed: about 11 
hours 
Time for building the body 


(bones, muscles, fat, nerves, 
blood, skin) 


Repair 
While we rest from work, from 
play 
Afternoon nap, 1 to 2 hours 
recommended 
Food 


Milk, eggs, meat, butter, vege- 
tables, fruits, whole-grain foods: 
for growth, repair, and health 


Play 
Let’s play: because we love it; 
because it develops muscles 
and lungs 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Tell about animals that sleep all 
winter. Example: ground hog. 


Discuss children you know who eat 
what isn’t good for them; children 
you know who like and eat what 
is good for them. 


Play putting baby or pets to sleep. 
Suppose they do not want to go to 
sleep. 

Discuss foods that help them to 
sleep and grow. What should 
you do? 


Make sentences telling what baby 
eats, what kitty does after eating, 
what you do after playing. 


fed. These need the teacher’s utmost 
sympathy. 
ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How many hours a day does baby 
sleep? 

How many hours do you sleep? 

How many hours does Grandma 
sleep? 


How many hours a day do you 
work? 

How many hours a day do you 
rest? 


A little girl spent her money for 
candy, chocolate milk, and cakes. 
Can you spend it better than 
she did? Give example. 


How many days this winter have 
you had to stay away from your 
playmates because you were ill? 


January: Talk of Sunshine and Fresh Air 


Lucky are the children who have a class- 
room where the sun enters at some time during 
the day. Of course they play out of doors 
when the weather permits, but they need to 
have impressed on them the need for fresh air. 


Too many schoolrooms are so warm and stuffy 
that one coming into them from the outside can 
hardly breathe. One-room schools, on the 
other hand, are often rather open and cold. 
Both conditions need consideration. Colds 
and other infectious diseases thrive in many 
classrooms. 





SUBJECT MATTER 
How We Get the Sunshine 
By playing, working, walking in it 
By taking cod-liver oil, “bottled 
sunshine” 
Use pictures of healthy, strong 
children. 


How We Use the Sunshine 
To grow the food we eat 
To kill disease germs 
To help our bones grow 
Use a house plant in schoolroom 
to show how sunshine is needed. 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Study fishes; the codfish, source of 
cod-liver oil. 


Learn the names of the plants you 
eat that grow out of doors in the 
sunshine. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


Find the members in the class who 
take cod-liver oil; those whose 
brothers and sisters take cod- 
liver oil. 


Grow some plants in the sunshine 
and some in the shade. List and 
total differences noted. 
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SUBJECT MATTER 
How We Get Fresh Air 
By making room for it in the 
lungs; posture 
By playing out of doors in good 
weather 
By ventilating home and school 
properly 
How We Use Fresh Air 
By proper breathing 
By proper diet (iron needed in the 
blood to produce more energy) 


February: Politeness 
As a topic by itself, we do not consider 


politeness as subject-matter material for a 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Make sentences naming the foods 
you eat that grow in the fresh air. 


Make sentences stating the things 
you do in the fresh air. 
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ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


Find the number of classmates 
who have excellent posture. 


How many potatoes, slices of 
bread did you eat yesterday after 
play? Why were you so hungry? 


course in health and nutrition, but it is so 
closely associated with all we do that wecannot 
afford to leave it for later years. Suggested 
topics for study are: 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Meaning of Politeness 
Thoughtfulness (care about 
coughing, sneezing; table 
manners) 
Obedience to law (as quarantine 
laws) 


Helpfulness 
Simple duties in the home 
Being helpful at school 


Cost of Politeness 
In work required to be clean 
In time taken to eat properly 
In efforts to help others 


How Politeness Pays 
In health 
In friends 
In happiness—how it feels 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Teacher and pupil discuss good 
manners. 


Discuss polite people without giving 
names. 


Read “Somebody’s Mother” or 
other stories of polite people. 


Let each member of class name 
something he can do to be 
more polite. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How many of the class think they 
have been polite by being clean; 
by eating properly; by being 
thoughtful? 


How many of the class have been 
polite to strangers today? 


How many of you want to be clean; 
to take time to chew your food; 
to help others? 


Count the number of friends you 
have. 

How many might you be able to 
add if you were more polite? 


March: Feeding My Body 


In November we talked about foods but we 
did not tire the pupils with the subject. After 
learning some health principles, they are ready 


SUBJECT MATTER 
Suggestions for Breakfast 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


for meal planning. Cardboard pictures or 
even cutout pictures are useful in this drill. 
Each week during March a different type of 
meal is planned. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


Fruit, milk, cereal, bread and Have a breakfast party with How many glasses of milk did you 


butter 
Milk, cereal, egg, bread and butter 


pictures of foods or food models. 
Learn the words. 


drink this week? 


Milk, fruit, cereal, bacon, and 


toast 
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SUBJECT MATTER 


Suggestions for Plate Lunch 
Milk, soup, sandwich 
Milk, vegetable, sandwich 


Suggestions for an Afternoon Party 
(at home) 
Milk and sandwich 
Orange and sandwich 
Graham crackers and apple 
Graham crackers and milk 


Suggestions for a Dinner Party 
Milk, vegetables, meat or egg, 
salad (vegetable or fruit), des- 
sert (fruit, plain custard, some- 
times plain cake or candy). 


April: 


A discussion of colds may now be appreci- 
If this lesson had been given earlier it 


ated. 


SUBJECT MATTER 
Prevent Colds 


Eat proper foods, vegetables, 
milk, eggs, fruits, meat, few 
sweets. 


Avoid getting too tired. 

Keep away from people with colds. 
Sleep 10 hours each day. 

Keep bowels regular. 


Prevent Toothache 
Eat proper foods, including one 
quart milk daily. 
Keep teeth clean. 
Take cod-liver oil or play in 
sunshine. 


Prevent Stomach-ache 
Eat proper foods. 
Chew food well. 
Eat slowly and regularly. 


Prevent Constipation 

Eat balanced meals. 

Chew food well. 

Eat regularly. 

Drink about six glasses of water 
daily. 

Encourage regular bowel move- 
ments. 


May: Milk in the Diet 


We cannot overstress the use of milk in the 


Preventing Common Ailments 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Have teacher eat lunch with the 
class. Help children to choose 
their food if they buy it at school. 


Plan an afternoon lunch party with 
pictures or drawings of foods. 
Learn the words. 


Plan a dinner party using pictures 
or drawings of foods to be served. 
Learn the words. 


ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Name the weapons we can use in the 
battle against colds. 


Show use of toothbrush. 
Show care of toothbrush, tooth 
paste, and soda. 


Write “Stories My Stomach Tells.” 


Name all of the health rules you 
know. 


diet. 
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ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How much did your noon lunch 
cost today? 
How much did you waste? 


How much would your afternoon 
lunch cost if you had to buy it? 


How much would your dinner cost 
if you paid 5 cents for each kind 
of food? 


might have helped prevent a few colds, but 
then we would not have had time to build up 
a background of appreciation for health. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How many in the room had colds 
last winter? 


Find out the cost of toothbrush, 
tooth paste, and soda. 


Count the foods you have eaten 
that made you sick. 


How many glasses of water do you 
drink during a day? 

How many glasses of water does 
the class drink in one day? 


The child has so many temptations to 


use bottled drinks and sweets that some re- 


sistance should be developed. 
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SUBJECT MATTER 
Milk and Milk Dishes 
In the glass 
In cream soup and cocoa 
In puddings and custards 
In cereals and ice cream 


Source of Milk 
Go for it—grocery or cows. 
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ENGLISH CORRELATIONS 


Name some milk dishes. 

Learn the words. 

(Use pictures of foods to help in the 
drill.) 


Write a story about a cow. 


ARITHMETIC 
CORRELATIONS 


How many places did milk hide 
in your food today? 


How much does it cost to feed 


Look for it—lunch counter. 
Ask for it—at home. 


Care of Milk 
Keep it clean and cold. 
Keep it covered. 
(Visit a creamery.) 
Foods Made from Milk 
Cream cheese and cottage cheese 
Butter 
Buttermilk 


creamery. 


The interests of a normal child of six years 
were the means of approach; interest in self, 
in pets, in activities, and in self-expression. 
Two cages of white rats, on good and poor 
diets, in the hands of a sympathetic teacher, 
can do more toward teaching nutrition at this 
age than can the best book. Here the child 
sees with his own eyes the effect of milk or 
coffee, of whole-grain cereals or candy. He 
notes the results of cleanliness and good food 
in growth, appearance, and disposition and will 
apply the teaching after very little explanation. 
Of course, there must also be follow-up work 
and co-operation by parents. 

The school lunchroom is another silent 
teacher. Choices of balanced lunches are pre- 
sented to the child so as not to arouse antago- 
nism. Once a week a child could be allowed 
to choose his combination of foods with reser- 
vations. As progress is made, more oppor- 
tunity should be given him to make his own 
choices. Stereotyped food combinations 
should be avoided and nothing that the child 
should not have, should be put before him at 
this age. Conflicts should be avoided. Why 


tempt him with candy when we know that he 
hasn’t enough money to buy both a balanced 
meal and candy? Candy is a food which 
might be used as a dessert occasionally, but too 
many children are tempted to buy candy in 


Tell the story of your visit to the 


Tell how butter is made at home. 


your cow? 


How much does the milk that you 
drink cost? 


Find the cost of cream cheese, 
cottage cheese, and butter per 
pound; buttermilk per quart. 


place of a balanced meal. Why not have 
plain milk instead of chocolate milk? 

In the school lunchroom new foods can be 
presented to the child, new likes formed. He 
will eat food that he has not used at home 
because he does not want to be different. 

Even without lunchroom equipment, a hot 
dish can be served at lunch time by heating 
in a large kettle on a kerosene stove or a heat- 
ing stove food brought by the children from 
home. Recipes presented by the teacher en- 
courage the co-operation of the parents. 

No textbook is necessary for the teaching of 
health and nutrition to the lower grades if the 
teacher possesses the fundamental knowledge 
and will find a way to use it. However, a 
graded course of study, complete and without 
duplication for the grades, would be very help- 
ful to the teacher. Initiative on the part of 
teachers should be encouraged and since much 
of our teaching is done by correlation much 
freedom is necessary. 

Among books which the first-grade teacher 
would find helpful are: Food, Nutrition and 
Health (1940), written by E. V. McCollum 
and J. Ernestine Becker and published by the 
authors in Baltimore, Md. ($1.50); and Nuéri- 
tion Work with Children (1940), written by 
Lydia J. Roberts and published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press ($4). 
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Kitchen Harvest 


MARY ELOISE STONE 
Syracuse, New York 


The Madison Junior High School district 
in Syracuse, New York, is flanked on one side 
by factories and on another by the downtown 
business section. Most of the pupils in the 
school are from foreign or other minority 
groups and are classed as underprivileged. 

Home visits had shown that the girls needed 
incentives for making inexpensive, easy 
changes to brighten drab surroundings. One 
method for meeting this need was setting up 
a new kitchen last term in our foods laboratory. 
It also gave experience in selecting utensils 
and staple foods for a cabinet. 

The work of equipping the kitchen was done 
by an overflow division of the 9-1 class, mem- 
bership of which was determined by each girl’s 
need for individual attention because of such 
factors as low IQ, irregular school attendance, 
or out-of-school work. This group was thrilled 
to be the one to select and arrange the small 


equipment. 


Preliminary Study 

In preparation for the work, the class visited 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts to see 
“the living kitchen” designed by Allmon 
Fordyce for the America at Home building at 
the New York World’s Fair. Discussion of 
good manners in an art museum preceded the 
trip, which was for many of the girls their 
first such experience. 

We were disappointed in not being able to 
see the small equipment of “the living kitchen.” 
However, at home the girls listed the utensils 
their mothers used and noted where these were 
kept. At school they compared their lists 
with those of a Cornell bulletin—Pringle’s 
“A Useful Supply of Kitchenware”—before 
making final selections. They also studied 
other bulletins, pictures, and magazine articles. 


Next they collected as many varieties of a 
given utensil as the laboratory provided and 
heard the teacher’s explanation of the con- 
struction of each one before selecting equip- 
ment for the new kitchen. 

The class followed the same procedure of 
looking around at home to see which staple 
foods should be purchased for a well-stocked 
kitchen and where to keep them. They found 
counterparts of these at school and brought 
them out for display. 

After the girls had decided where in the 
cabinet utensils and foods should be placed, 
they were much pleased with the arrangement. 
The effect, however, was somewhat colorless. 
Also, there was no quick method by which to 
identify items if they strayed to another part 
of the laboratory. The girls, therefore, de- 
cided to paint utensil handles and canister 
tops with quick-drying red enamel to match 
the cabinet decorations. 

The next day the girls came armed with news- 
papers and old aprons to begin this most in- 
teresting phase of the unit. One day while the 
enameling was being done, Dorothy, who had 
forgotten her apron, read to us an article de- 
scribing how old furniture had been rejuve- 
nated in a home economics class. 

After she had finished reading, Louise said 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘Why couldn’t we brighten up 
our own home kitchens that way?” 


Carry-over into the Homes 


As they painted, the girls discussed materials 
needed for a sensible job. By Monday morn- 
ing, many had already put their plans into 
effect. Even Jean, who constantly had to be 
brought back to her work, came flying in, 
waving a note from her mother: “Jeanie has 
been doing quite a lot lately in remodeling 
the kitchen. She has painted a rusty old 
canister set that I was going to throw away 
into a bright red one which we are now using. 
Also she has painted the table and chairs and 
done up the curtains and we now have a very 
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neat and bright kitchen. She arranged all 
the spices and other materials we are always 
using into a handier cupboard. _ This course 
has helped both her and me very much, for I 
work.” 


Consumer Education Week 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 
University of Alabama 


“How can we make the students on our 
campus more conscious of their responsibilities 
as consumers in a world at war?” A group of 
fifteen in a class in consumer problems in tex- 
tiles and clothing at the University of Ala- 
bama raised this question and decided that 
the answer should be: “celebrate Consumer 
Education Week on the campus.” 


Feature Articles, a Petition, Posters 


The woman editor of the campus news- 
paper, the Crimson-White, co-operated by 
writing an editorial, “Consumer Education 
Week Will Help Wartime Buyers,” and by 
printing in three weeks’ issues of the paper 
interesting, informative articles on how to buy 
rayon hosiery, summer clothes, and cosmetics, 
written by members of the class. The final 
article was accompanied by another editorial, 
“Alabama Home Economists Perform War- 
time Service.” 

High light of the series in the Crimson-W hite 
was a proclamation by the president of the 
University in a front-page box, beginning with 
a number of “‘whereases” and ending with “I 
proclaim the week of April 26-May 1, 1943, 
Consumer Education Week on the campus 
of the University of Alabama.” 

Each class member secured signatures to a 
petition to OPA for more informative and 
grade labeling. Sorority and fraternity mem- 
bers were among the signers. 

Striking posters the week before April 26 
announced Consumer Education Week, and 
others put up the next week directed student 
attention to current consumer problems. 
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Other Educational Devices 


The hall cases in the main library and those 
on the first floor of the home economics build- 
ing were engaged for effective displays planned 
by two committees which included students 
who had taken the course in store display. 
“Tonic for a Tired Dress’ showed a variety 
of accessories for last year’s black dress. ‘‘Do 
You Have Labelosis?” appealed to the soldiers 
on the campus and used for illustrative mate- 
rial a regulation khaki shirt, tie, and pair of 
socks. An art instructor criticized all display 
plans. 

With the assistance of the radio department, 
two girls worked up a radio program on the 
need for specifications and grade labels and 
several members of the class presented it 
over the campus network. 

Two mimeographed leaflets were distrib- 
uted in the dining hall and at mealtime in 
the sorority houses so as to reach every 
woman student: “Wanta Help Win the War?” 
which encouraged stretching the dollars, taking 
care of clothes, buying carefully, and wasting 
nothing; and “Dear Janey, . . . Love, Cathie,” 
which discussed buying lipstick. Both were 
terse and illustrated with amusing sketches. 
The material incorporated in the leaflets was 
selected from that worked out by each member 
of the class. 

The class members said that the project 
had had many values for them: they had 
learned to plan and to work with others; they 
had gained experience in making subject mat- 
ter interesting and appealing; they had made 
practical use of classroom material; they had 
contributed something to helping win the war. 


And then... 


One question in the final examination for 
the course was “Work out plans to make your 
community ‘consumer conscious.’ What will 
you do? How will you doit? Through what 
organizations will you work? Where will you 
get your materials? What magazines will 
you use for suggestions?” 

The class was permitted to use any source 
material and to bring the answers written out 
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In Short 


to the examination period. Their class ex- 
perience is likely to encourage them to carry 
out these plans, not leave them in the ex- 
amination book at the end of the course. 


Homemaker-Canteeners 


JEAN TAYLOR 
Arlington, Virginia 


With the country at war, the question on 
every home economics trained homemaker’s 
lips is, “What canI dotohelp?” Even though 
she is doing a full-time job, she wants to do 
more and in many ways is giving her com- 
munity the benefit of her rich home economics 
background. 

The homemakers of Arlington County, 
Virginia, are no exception: Through the 
Canteen Corps of the local Red Cross Chapter 
they have given more than 2,000 hours of 
volunteer service since February 1942. They 
have served more than 16,000 people and have 
trained 87 workers in 6 canteen classes. By 
telephone and public addresses, the chairman 
(a homemaker) has interested 900 persons in 
active participation in the Canteen Corps. 

Many of the Canteen Corps’ active workers 
are home economics trained homemakers who 
work in the four major projects, head up com- 
mittees, and teach canteen and nutrition 
courses. All have taken refresher courses in 
nutrition or have passed the standard Red 
Cross course in nutrition. All have taken the 
20-hour course in canteen work. Each volun- 
tarily had a chest X-ray and a Wassermann 
test before rendering active service. 


Four Types of Feeding Projects 


The most important services of the Arling- 
ton County Canteen Corps are feeding the 
armed forces upon request, disaster feeding, 
and demonstration and community feeding. 

Sunday after Sunday its members prepare 
breakfasts for the men in the Arlington Rec- 
reation Camp. And night after night they 
prepare and serve midnight suppers to the 
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searchlight operators and gunmen stationed 
within the chapter’s jurisdiction. 

“Tf anyone ever deserved a War Department 
commendation, these and other chapter can- 
teen workers surely do,” declares Walter W. 
Bohan, field director of the National Guard 
Armory at Washington. ‘They are the un- 
sung heroes of World War No. 2.” 

During the 1942 Potomac River flood “‘can- 
teeners” helped serve 100 sufferers. During 
the Rosslyn (Virginia) fire in December 1942 
they served sandwiches and hot coffee to 
forty persons, mostly firemen. Each Corps 
member is assigned to one of the emergency 
feeding areas in the county and is ready at any 
time to go into action as a supervisor. 


Clear $100 on Luncheons 


Once a week the Canteen Corps, under the 
supervision of its home economics trained 
homemaker, serves a demonstration luncheon 
to 35 to 40 persons. Forty-five such demon- 
strations, emphasizing use of emergency foods, 
substitutes, and low-cost nutritious products, 
have been given since March 1942. In con- 
nection with this luncheon project the educa- 
tional committee, headed by another trained 
homemaker, sells the recipes and keeps the 
chapter dining room attractive with posters. 

Occasionally an analysis of the nutritional 
content of a lunch is circulated among patrons. 
Through careful planning and buying, the 
weekly luncheons have yielded a profit of $100, 
which a committee headed by another home 
economics trained homemaker has invested 
in equipment. Community demonstrations 
have included a picnic for first aid instructors 
and two chapter teas. 

The newest project in which these home- 
makers are taking an active part is that of 
providing refreshments for two or three hun- 
dred blood donors a month as well as a bal- 
anced lunch for a technical staff of sixty. 

Through their vision, interest, and enthu- 
siasm, these homemakers have helped the 
Red Cross Canteen Corps to grow—not like 
Topsy but like any well-nurtured child—into 
maturity. 
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South Carolina Pioneers 


CHRISTINE SOUTH GEE 


Legislative Chairman 
S.C. Home Economics Association 


South Carolina has done it again! 

In April 1943 the South Carolina legislature 
enacted a law requiring the enrichment of all 
degerminated corn meal and hominy grits sold 
in the state by addition of thiamin, niacin, 
and iron. 

You will remember that the South Carolina 
Home Economics Association in 1942 secured 
the passage of two bills: one requiring the en- 
richment of all white flour and white bread 
sold in the state by the addition of thiamin, 
niacin, and iron; the second requiring the en- 
richment of oleomargarine by the addition of 
vitamin A. The Association was backed up 
by the state nutrition committee, women’s 
clubs, state and federal agencies. 

Inspired by the unqualified success of that 
step, the state nutrition committee this year 
sponsored the bill requiring the enrichment of 
degerminated corn meal and hominy grits. 
These two cereal foods form the backbone of 
the diets of the poorer people of the state— 
and of many not so poor. 


Premix Problem 


The enrichment of grits presents more of a 
problem than does the enrichment of flour and 
corn meal because of the housewife’s habit of 
washing the grits before cooking. The major 
technical problem was to develop a premix in 
which added vitamins and minerals would be 
insoluble in water. 

Dr. E. J. Lease, biochemist of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, developed a 
premix which when mixed with grits as they are 
milled provides the vitamins and mineral— 
thiamin, niacin, and iron—removed from the 
corn in the process of milling pearl grits. The 
premix may consist of particles of any size, 
shape, or color and therefore may be mixed 
with fine, medium, or coarse grits, white or 
yellow, without any change of appearance. 
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Besides developing the premix for enriched 
grits, Dr. Lease showed that the cost of en- 
richment will amount to approximately 15 
cents per hundred pounds or only one-sixth 
of one cent a pound. It is possible that this 
additional cost of manufacturing will not af- 
fect the retail cost of grits. 

Enrichment of corn meal is much simpler as 
meal is not rinsed before cooking; hence the 
soluble enriching ingredients do not have to be 
protected by an insoluble coating. 


Backers for the Bill 


The state nutrition committee was sup- 
ported in its efforts to get this bill enacted into 
law by the South Carolina Home Economics 
Association, the South Carolina Dietetic As- 
sociation, and the South Carolina Women’s 
Council for the Common Good, made up of 
nine large state-wide women’s organizations. 
We all feel that in the passage of these three 
“enrichment bills” a great step forward has 
been made in preventing malnutrition in 
South Carolina. 


High School Girls 
as Nutrition Teachers 


ARVELLA GREENAMYER CURTIS 


Everett Public Schools 
Lansing, Michigan 


The high school homemaking department of 
the Everett Public Schools at Lansing, Michi- 
gan, not only is stimulating interest in nutri- 
tion among the high school students but also 
is carrying the gospel of the well-balanced 
diet to children in the elementary grades and 
indirectly to their parents. 

Last spring eight girls in the advanced course 
in homemaking arranged to give short nutri- 
tion lessons two or three times a week for six 
weeks to children of the second and fifth grades. 
These two grades were selected because they 
were studying health at the time and because 
their teachers were most hospitable to the plan. 

The students worked in pairs, both to plan 
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In Short 


the lessons and to do the teaching. Food 
displays served as part of the teaching material. 
Each lesson concerned one of the seven daily 
food requirements, and most of the lessons 
were given in the children’s own rooms. As 
a special treat, however, at least one lesson was 
presented in our homemaking department. 
All lessons were approved in advance by the 
homemaking teacher. 

At the end of each class, the children were 
usually given some kind of assignment for 
the next lesson. For instance, for the milk 
lesson the children were asked to bring from 
home all the different types of milk-bottle caps 
that they could find and to find out what 
amounts of dried, condensed, evaporated, or 
skimmed milk their mothers bought. 


Eating Habits Changed 


The project brought marked improvement in 
the children’s eating habits. As Mrs. Thera 
Hammond, the second-grade teacher, com- 
mented: “The children were bubbling with en- 
thusiasm over the classes and remembered 
and profited by the teaching. Last year’s 
second-graders are the third-graders in my 
room this year, and I have been amazed at the 
facts they remember from last year. Many 
of them are better informed about foods than is 
the average layman. From what the mothers 
have told me I am sure that they have given 
their children more milk, citrus fruits, enriched 
breads, whole-grain foods, and leafy vegetables 
than they had in the past. 

Grocery stores reported that many parents 
of these children asked if the bread they usually 
bought was enriched and what that meant. 

A sandwich test served as one device for 
checking the effectiveness of the teaching. 
Before the lesson on whole-grain cereals was 
started a plate of small sandwiches—some of 
whole-wheat bread, some of white—was passed, 
and each child was told to take only one 
sandwich. More than half the children se- 
lected the white-bread sandwiches. When the 
mixed sandwiches were passed later, less than 
one per cent of the children took the white- 
bread sandwiches. 
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Picture charts served as another way of 
finding out whether the children were develop- 
ing better eating habits. Each chart had four 
columns. Column one was headed “I should 
eat these every day” and below it in a vertical 
row were pictures of seven essential foods: 
an egg, four glasses of milk, a leafy green vege- 
table, another vegetable, two fruits, a whole- 
grain cereal product, and some meat or cheese. 
Columns 2, 3, and 4 were headed respectively: 
“T had none,” “I had some,” and “I had 
enough.”” Lined up with each pictured food 
and directly under the statements as to ade- 
quacy of amounts eaten was a simple, outlined 
figure of a child. Each second-grade pupil 
used different-colored crayons to fill in the 
outlines according to the amounts he had had. 
For instance, the finished chart might show 
that Jimmie had colored the “I had enough” 
figure in line with the picture of the four glasses 
of milk, but he might have colored the “I 
had none” device opposite the picture of an 
orange or the leafy green vegetable. 

As the children did not sign these colored 
charts, it helped to check group rather than 
individual results. 


Evaluation 


Barbara Breeden, one of the juniors in the 
homemaking class, made a typical comment 
as to the value of the project for the students 
who participated: “Betty Jane and I found 
that we learned much ourselves from the study, 
not only about the food essentials, but also 
about how foods are grown and how to handle 
them so as to keep as much as possible of their 
nutritive value and how to serve them.” 

Each co-operating teacher was given an 
evaluation sheet to fill out indicating what she 
thought of the value of the project and the 
way the girls handled the class. 

In my opinion, this plan of instruction, in 
order to be most effective, must have the co- 
operation and interest of both the grade-school 
teachers and the administration. It is limited 


in its application by the number of home- 
making girls capable of helping and available 
for the project. 
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House Planning 


ALICE WAUGH 
Towa State College 


War conditions have made it necessary for 
departments of home economics to re-examine 
their courses in house planning. The approach 
to the subject a few years ago, when private 
building was flourishing, was colored by the 
assumption that many of the students would 
be building houses in a few years’ time. Tradi- 
tional designs and methods of construction 
formed the basis for the study of house plan- 
ning, with an occasional survey of new develop- 
ments in materials and in ways of handling 
them. 

Now the picture is changed. Private build- 
ing has stopped, and mass production of de- 
fense housing is developing many new ma- 
terials and construction methods. Though we 
cannot see clearly what postwar houses will be 
like, nor the new mechanical devices for house- 
hold tasks, the new ways of processing foods, 
and the new textiles which may all influence 
the house of the future, we still have enough 
facts to serve as a basis for house planning. 
Human beings themselves will be the same in 
the underlying pattern of their lives. They 
will need to sleep, eat, dress, care for children, 
store their belongings, and spend their leisure 
time, just as before. Space itself will not 
change, nor human dimensions, nor the space 
human beings need to work, move about, sit, 
or lie down. 

House planning, then, may begin with hu- 
man dimensions and space needs growing from 
them. It may begin with a diagram of a 
family seated in a living room engaged in 
leisure-time occupations. After allowing space 
for each member’s chair, for feet and legs in 
front of the chair, for tables for hobbies or 
games, and for lamps, students may add seat- 
ing arrangements for visitors, with comfortable 
areas for moving between them. 

Dining space may start with the table and 
chairs in proper position for meals, with room 
for serving behind them; storage areas for 
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dining and living room equipment may be 
added. A line enclosing the diagram then 
indicates the dimensions of the room. A 
bedroom may grow from a diagram of the bed, 
plus the space needed to stand beside it, plus 
storage space for clothing, with enough room 
in front of it for pulling out drawers or opening 
doors. 

Modern emphasis on outdoor living requires 
that we think of indoor and outdoor space 
together, as parts of the whole. A plan may 
grow from a diagram of a large window over- 
looking a terrace; as the living room develops, 
the outdoor lounging, dining, and play spaces 
take shape. 

A possibility for the future small house is the 
prefabricated kitchen-bathroom unit, with 
kitchen sink built into one side, and bathroom 
fixtures into the other. A house plan may 
begin with such a unit, with additional kitchen 
equipment, dining space, and living room ar- 
rangements developing on the kitchen side, 
and sleeping and dressing spaces added to the 
bathroom side. 

House building in the future may mean 
ordering so many wall panels, plain or with 
windows or doors already in them; hence 
interesting planning problems may be de- 
veloped by ruling lines in colored pencil on 
cross-section paper to mark off 3, 4, or 5-foot 
squares. The spaces needed for family living 
are then worked out both in terms of square 
feet and of the module size. 

Straight-line walls and rectangular rooms, 
growing from the straight lines of lumber, may 
give way to houses of other forms through the 
development of plastics. Curving walls and 
rooms have already appeared in modern archi- 
tecture. Students enjoy experimenting with 
room shapes, placing the furniture first, then 
enclosing it by a line. 

House planning may well lead to neighbor- 
hood planning, with a class using a large sheet 
of wrapping paper on which small rectangles of 
paper representing houses, and a string for the 
road, may be moved about to find their best 
locations. 
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Our Town 


Our town of the postwar decade. ... 

What a good life it might provide if all 
groups within it joined forces in thoughtful, 
courageous planning! 


Delegates to AHEA’s Institute last June 


heard about the work of a group of business- 
men, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, who are concerned with one important 
aspect of the good life: jobs for all who are 
equipped to serve in them. These men are 
starting at the grass roots of private enterprise 
to achieve postwar employment of 50 million 
persons, to produce 40 per cent more than was 
produced in these United States in the banner 
year of 1940. 
have organized a thousand local committees 


By November they expect to 
throughout the nation. 


What Do We Need? 

One of the direct objectives of the CED 
should be discovering consumer needs, as Dr. 
Benjamin Andrews of Columbia University 
commented at the Institute. And home econ- 
omists in the thousand cities with these local 
CED committees could be of invaluable service 
in helping the businessmen find out those 
needs. 

\s a means to this end Dr. Andrews pointed 
out that they might well carry out a com- 
munity survey to answer the question: What 
sort of living were we getting in our city in 
1940)? 


studies as 


He urged that they pull out from such 


those of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on consumer purchases and that of 
Milwaukee on clothing costs of working girls 
facts relevant to their own cities and present 
them to their CED members or, in the absence 
of a CED, to t' 
Such a survey might well vitalize a whole 


cir Chamber of Commerce. 


community. 

Too many citizens of these United States 
still think of us home economists merely as 
women who know a lot about cooking and 
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sewing, something also about nutrition and 
child care. They would never think of us as 
being able to make a significant contribution to 
city planning, and it is in large measure our 
own fault that they have such a limited con- 
ception of our field. 

Today, when planning is in vogue, we have 
a golden opportunity to serve our town and 
our neighbors—and incidently to show the 


stuff home economists are made of. 
Red Herri 

é é} vINg 

Some evil-smelling red herring are being 
dragged across the grade labeling path these 
days by none too scrupulous interests who 
declare that grade labeling would automati- 
cally make use of brand names illegal. 

These herring-toters can be explained in 
only two possible ways: (1) they are ignorant 

have failed to read the statements of agencies 
and individuals who advocate grade labels; 


or (2 


they are deliberately resorting to false 
propaganda because they have lost faith in 
the effectiveness of their traditional arguments 


against grade labeling. 
**She Should Fight’”’ 

Here’s one such appeal-and-false-statement 
in a well-known publication purporting to rep- 
resent the consumer in one of its news bulletins: 

“It is to the personal interest of every woman 
to fight for the retention of the trademark as a 
guide to her in buying. If she is a good shop- 
per ...she buys by the name of the brand she 
likes best. 
and be obliged merely to ask for Grade A, B, 


To be deprived of this privilege 


or C brand would arouse her indignation and 
curtail her feeling of personal liberty, many of 
these trademarked names having been family 
favorites for several generations.” 

The writer of that paragraph is trying to get 
the reader to believe that if grade labeling 
becomes compulsory no firm will be permitted 
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to put its trademark on the can of peaches or 
the bolt of worsted or the electric refrigerator 


it produces. Which, of course, is tommyrot. 


To Supplement, Not Supplant 


Those who advocate grade labeling as the 
only device for securely tying price to quality 
have never thought of the grade label as di- 
vorced from brand name and description of a 
product. They have thought of it as a valu- 
able supplement to the descriptive label and 
to the brand and firm name—all of which have 
their value for the shopper. 

Though some big business concerns have 
fought placing grade labels on products where 
shoppers could see them, these same concerns 
insisted that the price ceilings set by the Office 
of Price Administration in its efforts to check 
inflationary price increases should vary ac- 
cording to quality. They objected—dquite 
logically—to a single price ceiling for any one 
product, argued that ceilings should be set 
according to grade. 

Advocates of grade labeling argue that the 
American consumer—as well as government, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer—should be 
permitted to know the quality of the product 
for which he spends his money. 


Concert of Policy 


Last summer’s issues of the nation’s farm 
journals must have been pretty disappointing 
if not downright distressing to anyone who 
turned to them for information about the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, from 
May 18 to June 4. 

It was a tentative step toward international 
co-operation for the purpose of tackling a prob- 
lem common to all. And it directly concerned 
farmers. Yet many farm publications didn’t 
carry a line about it or else dismissed it with 
a facetious paragraph about the hotel’s golf 


links and swimming pools. 
True, no world-shaking actions have as yet 
come from the conference, nor were any 
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anticipated in a session which aimed primarily 
at being exploratory. But it did deserve 
respectful and sympathetic treatment if for 
no other reasons than that it was the first 
conference attended by representatives of all 
44 of the United Nations and that its ultimate 
goal was to erase one cause of war, the want 
of food. 


Interim Commission 

Moreover, it is a continuing affair; it didn’t 
die June + when the delegates left Hot Springs. 
On July 15 it moved into its second phase, the 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, 
which will continue work for about six months, 
or until a permanent organization can be 
set up. 

Two committees and a secretariat are at 
work in Washington, D. C., carrying forward 
the work of the conference. One committec 
is drafting a resolution to be presented to the 
44 governments outlining obligations which 
each would undertake; another is working out 
plans for a permanent international board for 
food and agriculture with the aid of panels of 
specialists on agricultural economics and agri 
cultural science. The secretariat is studying 
the experience of other international bodies 


and how they are financed. 


False Impressions 


Much educational work will be needed if 
climate is to be created favorable to such co 
operative activities. Much will be needed ii 
false impressions of the conference are to be 
dissipated. Some of these can be erased by 
quoting from Under Secretary of Agricultur 
Paul H. Appleby’s talk at the Grinnell College 
Institute on International Affairs. 


There was no thought of setting up a world agricul 
tural authority which would give orders to the member 
nations. It was proposed to organize thinking about 
agriculture and food in terms of world needs, and on 
the basis of that thinking to exert a moral influenc« 
and to pool our available knowledge. There was not 
the least thought that basic world problems could be 
solved by electing any nation to the role of Santa 


Claus... because the delegates...knew, and as 
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Comment 


serted, that by far the greater part of what needs doing, 
nations must do within themselves. But they also 
declared that national policies which support each 
other will magnify greatly the effect of what single 
nations might do, acting alone. . . . So they set about 
the business of ... devising ways to help achieve a 
concert of policy among nations. 


Noblesse Oblige 


Every citizen who has come to see the folly 
of excessive international competition and the 
desperate need for international co-operation 
has the duty of sharing in this educational 
work. Home economists who attended the 
AHEA’s Wartime Institute and heard of the 
work of the conference can tell others about it. 

Not all of us would underwrite every recom- 
mendation signed by the delegates, but we can 
get informed about the recommendations and 
encourage healthy discussion of them. 

Louise Stanley, who attended the Hot 
Springs sessions, has helped gather together 
some study materials about the conference, 
and these will soon be sent to AHEA’s 2500 
Information Service Corps chairmen. Anyone 
can write directly to the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, for free 
materials about the conference, which include 
copies of Mr. Appleby’s excellent talk and a 
discussion outline. Or 20 cents can be sent 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the final report of the con- 
ference. 

What happened at Hot Springs—and is 
happening in the Interim Commission—is 
likely to have tremendous influence upon men 
and nations, upon the future course of human 
events. 


Novitiate 


Seven hundred and sixty-seven seniors came 
into the American Home Economics Associa- 
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tion by a new gateway this year. By paying 
$3 before they left the campus they obtained 
active membership in the AHEA and a pass 
into any of the 50 state or territorial associa- 
tions. Of that sum, $2.50 went for subscrip- 
tion to the JoURNAL oF Home Economics and 
membership in the national organization; the 
remaining 50 cents went to the state associa- 
tion. 

For the national association the new plan 
meant acceptance of the new member for 50 
cents less than usual. For the eight states 
where the combined state and national mem- 
bership fee is but $3.50, there was no loss of 
income, as they normally collect only 50 cents 
from each member. But in the great majority 
of the state associations the plan offered a real 
bargain to the graduating senior—an active 
state membership for only 50 cents instead of 
the usual $1, $1.50, or $2. 

These states were willing to offer the reduc- 
tion in fee in order to encourage the novice to 
assume at once full responsibility as a member 
of the profession, and most of the states are 
now making plans for getting these young 
members into active participation in state 
association activities. 

From this group of 767 the editor of the 
JOURNAL oF Home Economics has selected 21 
young women—three from each of the AHEA’s 
seven regions—to act as a special group of 
advisers as to materials for the magazine. 
They will supplement the work of the 14 mem- 
bers of the JouRNAL’s advisory board (listed 
on the contents page of each issue) and the 50 
reader-editors selected on recommendation of 
state leaders or chairmen of departments and 
divisions. 

Both the JouRNAL and the state associations 
have a real responsibility to serve these young 
women as they start their career as pro- 
fessional home economists. 


AHEA’s Student Club Magazine 


For 60 cents any AHEA member may get the National Magazine of Home 
Economics Student Clubs; for 50 cents any club may get extra copies. 
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The Self-Chosen Diets of College Girls 


in a Co-operative Dormitory 


THELMA J. McMILLAN and RUTH M. LEVERTON 


Miss Mc Millan received her MS in nutrition from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1942 after two years as a graduate assist- 


ant and is now a research assistant there. 


Miss Leverton 


received her PhD from the University of Chicago in 1937 and 
is now associate professor of human nutrition research at the 


University of Nebraska. 


This report is published with the 


approval of the director of the Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as paper number 334 in its Journal Series. 


HIS isa report of the food consump- 
tion and food costs during the school year 
1941-42 for a group of home economics stu- 
dents who lived in a co-operative dormitory 
and ate a self-chosen diet. Records of the food 
consumption of these girls have been analyzed 
to determine the quantities and kinds of foods 
purchased, the nutritive value of the diet, and 
the distribution of cost among the various food 
groups. 

At Love Memorial Hall on the campus of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
48 girls are divided into units of six or eight 
students to a group; each unit is responsible 
for a part of the general housekeeping and for 
planning, purchasing, and preparing all of the 
food for its members. 

Each girl during the two weeks she is “first 
cook” is responsible for planning the meals for 
her unit. She submits her menus to the house- 
mother or to the graduate resident student for 
general approval, although no effort is made 
by them to enforce any suggestions that may 
be given her nor to supervise the buying. She 
does her marketing and keeps a record of the 
quantities and cost of the food purchased. 

In accord with the co-operative and demo- 
cratic spirit in which the hall is operated, the 


girls as a group decide on the amount which 
they wish to spend for food. Their general 
aim has been to secure an adequate and palat- 
able diet with a minimum expenditure of 
money and time. 

The accounts kept by the girls during Octo- 
ber and November of 1941 and February, 
March, and April of 1942 have been used for 
this report. They represent the food con- 
sumption of 36 students; two groups were not 
included during a period when their diet was 
supplemented for experimental purposes. The 
group of girls whose accounts were used aver- 
aged 65 inches (165.1 cm) in height, 132 pounds 
(60 kg) in weight, and 19 years of age. 

The foods purchased by these students were 
classified into the groups listed in table 1, and 
the amounts were compared with the quanti- 
ties recommended by the Bureau of Home 
Economics for an adequate low-cost diet (/). 
The nutritive value of the average daily 
diet of the girls is shown in table 2 and is com- 
pared with the recommended allowances of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council for girls of 16 to 20 years of 
age (2) and with an individualized standard 
that was calculated on the basis of the average 
height and weight and age of the girls in the 
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dormitory. The nutritive value of the food 
was calculated by using a factor for each food 
group rather than by calculating the nutritive 
value of each individual food. The factors 
were derived by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics (3) and represent the nutritive value 
of a composite of different foods in each group, 
with each food weighted according to the fre- 
quency with which it occurred in the average 
diet. 

The money spent for each of the different 
food groups was calculated in terms of the per- 
centage of the total amount spent for food. 
These percentages were then compared with 
the long-accepted rule of spending approxi- 
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the leafy, green, or yellow vegetables, eggs, 
meat, and cereals; and somewhat more than 
the recommended amount of tomatoes and 
citrus fruit, other fruits, and vegetables other 
than leafy, green, or yellow. 

Although the nutritive value of the diet more 
closely approximated the recommended allow- 
ances than did the quantities of food pur- 
chased, the results summarized in table 2 re- 
flect the smaller-than-recommended quantities 
of foods. The greatest discrepancy between 
the recommended allowances of the National 
Research Council and the actual consumption 
was in calories. Because the calorie intake of 
college girls has been found by several workers 


TABLE 1 


Com parison of the quantities of the different groups of foods used by Nebraska students with the Bureau of Home 
Economics standard for a low-cost adequate diet 














AMOUNTS PER PERSON PER WEEK PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

aaa stitaaeti iettiaaies | BHE Standard for Girls 16 to | STANDARD 
SE ee eee eee ee ory 44 qt. 6 at. 75 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes................... 1 Ib., 7.9 oz. 3 Ib., 8 oz. 43 
Beene I IE TIER, . i vcscisccccccccies 3.7 oz. 8 oz. 46 
Tomatoes, citrus fruits..................... 1 Ib., 12.2 oz. 1 Ib., 8 oz. 118 
Leafy, green, or yellow vegetables........... 1 Ib., 9.3 oz. 2 Ib., 8 oz. 63 
Other vegetables and fruits................. 2 Ib., 4.6 oz. 2 Ib. 114 
Dhisih in Cheehchcueastkedutsdceeendon 3.3 $ 66 
ee 1 Ib., 2.5 oz. 1 Ib., 12 oz. 66 
new Cadauiabin wae auiee 1 Ib., 13.9 oz. 2 Ib., 12 oz. 68 
Ts eae 10 oz. 12 oz. 83 
Pesach dccinddacvesecsecantisncancmes 13.7 oz. 12 oz. 114 











mately one-fifth of the food money for each of 
the five food groups: vegetables and fruit; 
milk and cheese; meats, fish, and eggs; bread 
and cereals; and fats, sugars, and food ad- 
juncts (4). 

In view of the nature of the food records, 
small differences between the results of these 
calculations and standards used for comparison 
cannot be considered significant. 

The girls used smaller amounts of nearly all 
foods than are recommended for an adequate 
diet at minimum cost, as shown in table 1. 
They bought less than one-half the recom- 
mended amounts of potatoes and dried beans, 
peas, and nuts; approximately two-thirds of 


to be considerably lower than the 2400 calories 
recommended by the National Research Coun- 
cil, the figure of 16 calories per pound suggested 
by Rose (5) was also used for comparison. 
The standard was then 2100 calories, and the 
girls received 87 per cent of this amount. The 
difference between the calorie allowance and 
the calculated intake does not seem to have 
been serious, for the girls did not lose weight; 
moreover, no record was kept of between-meal 
eating. 

The diet was somewhat low in protein. The 
average daily intake of 60 grams provided one 
gram of protein per kilogram of body weight, 
but this amount is lower than the 1.25 g per 
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kg or 75 g recommended by the National Re- 
search Council, and lower than the 1.26 g 
per kg or 71 g found to be optimum for this 
age by Leverton and Marsh (6). It seems 
justified, therefore, to consider that the girls 
at the dormitory would have had a more 
nearly optimum diet if the protein intake had 
more nearly approached 70 or 75 g. The use 
of their full quota of several groups of foods— 
legumes, meat, cereal, and milk—would have 
accomplished this. 

The vitamin A allowance was adequately 
met. This is of special significance because in 
the interests of economy the girls bought skim 
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latter accounts in part for the fact that, where- 
as the girls used 114 per cent of the recommen- 
ded amount of “tomatoes and citrus fruit,” 
they received only 94 per cent of the recom- 
mended allowance of ascorbic acid. It is to be 
recalled that the girls used only 43 per cent of 
the recommended amount of potatoes. This 
obviously reduced their ascorbic acid intake. 
Of the other vitamins, thiamin and riboflavin 
were furnished in the greatest quantities and 
met the recommendation of the National Re- 
search Council for the 2400 calorie level. If 
the requirement is calculated on the basis of 
2100 calories, the supply was even more gener- 


TABLE 2 


Comparisons of the nutritive value of the daily self-chosen diets with the recommendations of the National Research 
Council and with an individualized standard based on the height, weight, and age of the girls in the dormitory 























imme «= «| eee | Secs, | Sees, |u| “see 
STUDENTS “oe ——— WEIGHT, ANDAGE | OBTAINED 

Calories 1,728 2,400 72 2,100* | 87 
ERE 60 g 75g 80 6 to76gt | 100 to79 
Calcium. . 0.94 g 1.0g 94 1.0 gt | 86 
Ee 4,936 IU 5,000 IU 99 5,000 IU§ 99 
Eo icdeader aie 1.3 mg 1.2 mg 108 1.0 mg]| 130 
ee 1.8 mg 1.8 mg 100 1.6 mg]| 113 
Ee 11.3 mg 12 mg O4 10 mg§ 113 
Ascorbic acid.......... 74 mg 80 mg 93 80 mg$ | 93 





* 16 calories per pound. 
¢ 1.0 to 1.26 grams per kilogram. 
$6.62 milligrams per centimeter. 


§ Recommendation of the National Research Council. 


|| Recommendation of the National Research Council on the basis of 2100 calories instead of 2400. 


milk instead of whole milk and used margarine 
for approximately half the table fat. Also, 
they used only two-thirds of the recommended 
amount of leafy, green, or yellow vegetables. 
A large portion of the vitamin A value of the 
diet was provided by tomatoes, which, because 
they are a good source of ascorbic acid, had 
been grouped with citrus fruit rather than with 
the leafy, green, or yellow vegetables. Al- 
though the high proportion of tomatoes in the 
group of “tomatoes and citrus fruit” yielded 
a high vitamin A value it resulted in a lower 
ascorbic acid value for the group factor than if 
more citrus fruit had been included. This 


ous. Also for this lower calorie level the 
amount of niacin furnished by the self-chosen 
diets was adequate. The use of four and a 
half quarts of milk per person per week and of 
over half the cereal as whole-grain products 
contributed to the liberal intake of thiamin and 
riboflavin. 

The calcium content of the diet was probably 
adequate, although slightly less than optimal. 
The optimal calcium intake as determined by 
Leverton and Marsh from one hundred studies 
of college girls on this same campus was found 
to be 6.62 mg per cm (6). On this basis, the 
requirement of the girls at the dormitory, 
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whose average height was 165.1 cm, was 1.09 
g per day, or practically the same as the 1.0 
g recommended by the National Research 
Council, but the diet furnished only 0.94 g. 
The use of the recommended amount of milk, 
six quarts instead of the four and a half quarts 
that were used, would have easily made up this 
deficit. 

The results indicate that the food purchased 
by the girls was probably adequate in every 
respect except protein. The girls were not, 
however, equally well-nourished, for poor food 
habits prevented some from taking advantage 
of the good food supplied to them. Dislike of 


certain foods, refusal of milk or whole-grain 











TABLE 3 
Distribution of the food dollar among different groups of 
food 
COST PER PERSON 
PER WEEK 
eee Deiat Proportion 
| “Cot | eet 
| dollars | per cent 
a aaah aceniniel | 0.223 14.1 
Daley peatects. ... 6.000050. | .227 14.4* 
Fats and sweets.... cxweaek | ee 14.6 
Fruits and vegetables......... i <— 29.8 
Meat, fish, and eggs....... aa ee 20.4 
Miscellaneous... . . Mawes | 104 | 6.6 
,. eer Ce? ...-| 1.578 | 99.9 





*Skim milk at 20 cents a gallon was used almost 
entirely. 


cereals or one of the few inexpensive leafy, 
green, or yellow vegetables could have seriously 
affected the nutrition of an individual, although 
adequate food was available for the entire 
group. 

The distribution of the money spent for 
food, as shown in table 3, varied from the rule 
of spending approximately one-fifth for each 
food group in three instances. The use of 
skim milk resulted in the small amount spent 
for dairy products, and this automatically 
raised the percentage used for the other food 


groups. Less than one-fifth was spent for 


cereals and for dairy products and more than 
one-fifth for fruits and vegetables. 
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Although the girls had a generally good diet 
at an average cost of 22.5 cents per person per 
day, or $1.58 per week, an appraisal of the 
choices which were made within each food 
group suggests that the same amount of money 
could have brought greater nutritive returns 
and provided an unquestionably excellent 
diet. Wiser choices might have meant meals 
which were less acceptable to some individuals 
and would have taken more time for prepara- 
tion. For example, the purchase of uncooked 
cereal instead of the more popular ready-to- 
eat variety would have increased the nutritive 
value and decreased the cost. The small per- 











TABLE 4 
Average cost per serving of several of the foods included in 
the diet 
roo mmeszce | comm 

a cents 
0 ER ae eee 1 oz 0.5 
RN os av eu save ee 0.5 oz 1.0 
eh ca Raaidiets | 4 oz 0.7 
Vegetables and fruits other} 

than ae green, or me 

and citrus. . Se . 4 oz 2.0 
Beans, dried, cooked (2.3 oz 

dry weight).............. 1 cup 1.2 
Beans, canned (2.3 oz dry 

weight). . a 2 cup 3.5 











centage of the food money spent for cereals 
resulted from the purchase of limited amounts 
of cereals rather than from extremely inex- 
pensive choices. 

Wiser choices within the fruit and vegetable 
group would have brought greater nutritive 
return for the money spent. Although 30 
per cent of the food money was spent for fruits 
and vegetables, the choice was such that only 
two-thirds of the recommended amount of the 
leafy, green, or yellow vegetables, one-half 
of the legumes, and one-half of the potatoes 
were used, whereas more than the recom- 
mended amounts of other fruits and vegetables 
and tomatoes and citrus fruit were purchased. 
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Some of the money spent for fruits and vege- 
tables other than leafy, green, or yellow ones 
would have brought greater returns if used for 
the less expensive and equally nutritious 
potato. Larger quantities of dried beans could 
have been bought for the money spent for 
canned beans. 

The relative nutritive return for the differ- 
ent foods can be judged from table 4, which 
shows the comparative costs of an average 
serving of typical food choices. 

The results of this study of the food choices 
made by home economics students suggest that 
in order for a self-chosen diet to be adequate 
at low cost more emphasis must be placed upon 
the use of potatoes, legumes, and whole-grain 
cereals. Unfortunately, these foods are not 
popularly considered to be choice, especially 
when served in quantity. It has been found, 
however, in a long-time study now in progress 
with a group in the same residence hall that 
careful planning, creative interest, and judi- 
cious seasoning of food can make a diet that 
contains four pounds of potatoes, one pound 
of legumes, and two and a half pounds of 
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cereal per person per week not only acceptable 
but enjoyable. 

Perhaps the most important and the most 
gratifying feature of the study has been the 
realization that these home economics stu- 
dents, though limited in both time and money, 
planned, prepared, and enjoyed a far more 
adequate diet than did the national average. 
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War Prisoners as Laborers in Germany 


So far as the organisation of the employment of prisoners in Germany is 


concerned, the most striking innovation made during the present war is the 
collaboration of the German employment services with the Army High Com- 
mand. The latter retains the ultimate authority over this special type of 
labour . . . but all questions concerning the allocation, output, and pay of the 
prisoners... must be settled by agreement with the general employment 
services. ... 

The rules laid down by the military authorities require that the food and 
quarters provided by the employer must be good and adequate, and must be 
paid for in accordance with a fixed scale. In theory, a prisoner performing paid 
work for an employer outside the prisoners’ camp must provide for his own 
board and lodging, and a deduction is therefore made from his pay for this 
purpose. ... Wages . . . are reckoned on the basis of 60 per cent. of the wages 
of German workers performing an equal amount of work per hour in the same 
occupation. . . . Neither the employer nor his agents may take any disciplinary 
action against the prisoners, who are wholly under the control of the camp 
authorities in this respect.—‘‘Employment of Prisoners of War in Germany,” 
International Labour Review, September 1943. 
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Consumers and the Market. By Marcaret G. 
Rem. Third Edition. New York: F.S. Crofts 
& Co., 1942, 617 pp., $3.85. 

The first edition of this book became one of the 
standard texts for classes in consumer marketing 
soon after its publication. From a wide variety 
of sources Miss Reid assembled facts about 
markets, marketing laws and other regulations, 
prices, market practices and procedures, and buy- 
ing habits of consumers. She organized and in- 
terpreted this material for the purpose of helping 
consumers to understand and improve their po- 
sition in the market through better purchasing 
and through group action, such as working for 
more informative labeling. 

The product of her efforts is a text well organ- 
ized for class use, comprehensive, and interesting. 

This revision brings the book up to date except 
for wartime regulations, which change so rapidly 
that classes must depend upon newspapers and 
periodicals for the latest developments—a situa- 
tion not without advantage since discussions of 
current events help to vitalize the more abstract 
topics, as price and government policies. 

As in the first edition of her book, Miss Reid 
strengthens her statements by citing research find- 
ings and statistics. This procedure is welcomed 
by instructors who think it important that col- 
lege students develop ability to read and interpret 
data from primary sources so that they may have 
this tool for understanding the economic order.— 
Day Monroe, University of Washington. 


Consumers in Wartime: A Guide to Family Econ- 
omy in the Emergency. By LELAND J. Gor- 
pon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 
154 pp., $1.75. 

In this readable book the author explains why 
customary ways of spending must be changed in 
wartime and suggests types of adjustments that 
will contribute to victory. 

Equally valuable, because helpful in peacetime 
days as well as now, is his discussion of these 
aspects of household management: consumer 
choices of alternative ways of spending and the 
importance of planning for long-time and short- 
time use of resources, improving practices of over- 
the-counter buying, and conservation of what we 
own. 


The author used discrimination in his choice of 
material; a volume of only 150 pages cannot cover 
all the points included in a standard text on con- 
sumer buying. His suggestions for reference 
material for further study—mostly low-cost, free 
pamphlets—are also well chosen. 

This book would be especially useful for a group 
of homemakers desiring an introductory text 
which would serve wartime needs and, at the same, 
time, provide a sound basis for improving peace- 
time consumption patterns. A teacher might 
wish to use it for a short unit of work on con- 
sumption in college or high school.—Day Mon- 
ROE, University of Washington. 


Consumer Education: Background, Present 
Status and Future Possibilities. Edited by 
James E. MENDENHALL and Henry Harap. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Incorporated, 1943, 399 pp., $2.25. 

This book of 20 chapters, written by 23 persons 
in many fields, can roughly be divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the need for consumer 
education, its growth, and the issues involved; 
the second, with purposes, achievements, and 
possible development. The organization and con- 
tent of courses as well as methods of teaching, 
illustrative materials, and personnel are considered 
for elementary and secondary school, college, 
teacher training, and adult levels. A chapter each 
is devoted to the work of business educators; 
teachers of social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics; and home economists. This last chapter 
is by Beulah I. Coon and Gladys Wyckoff. 

The third part takes up sources of information, 
the laboratory approach in teaching, community 
resources and public relations research in the 
field, consumer education in wartime, and a 
bibliography. 

Although the editors did not so indicate, the 
book is apparently intended for school adminis- 
trators and teachers of all subjects at all levels. 
It is definitely concerned with why and how con- 
sumers can be educated in the schools. Most of 
it is familiar to those already in the field, including 
many home economists. Those who are working 
with educators in other fields will be interested in 
the second part. Newcomers in the field and 
beginning teachers will find the third part valuable. 
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The book on the whole is clearly written. There 
is considerable repetition, especially within the 
second part and some among the three parts, as 
is perhaps inevitable in this type of book.—JEssIE 
V. Co.es, University of California. 


Schools and Manpower—Today and Tomorrow. 
By THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. Twenty-first Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1943, 448 pp., $2. 
This yearbook is important to school adminis- 

, trators, counselors, co-ordinators, and teachers as 

an expression of the urgent need to serve youth 
effectively. It is one more imperative signpost 
marking departure from subject tradition and 
leading to development of the individual in an 
interdependent society. 

The first chapters convince the reader that edu- 
cators and laymen can no longer evade the issue 
of helping youth to evaluate their own potential- 
ities, to develop their abilities, and to make their 
own occupational choices. 

The authors present not only their beliefs con- 
cerning occupational adjustment but also sig- 
nificant data on occupational trends. Examples 
are cited of how purposeful administrators and 
agencies have discovered work opportunities for 
youth. Current realistic methods of counseling 
are described, as well as means of placement found 
effective in various localities. Co-ordination of 
schools with community and federal agencies is 
illustrated by descriptions of local experiments. 

Not much discussion is presented of the position 
of organized labor with regard to vocational edu- 
cation. The place of education for marriage and 
family living is recognized briefly. 

Effective page photographs depict youth in 
various occupations. Although pure scientists 
and home economists may question the subjects 
of the illustrations in their respective fields, all 
represent types of work youth actually do. A 
comprehensive reference list, indexes of persons 
and subjects, charts and graphs, and the important 
prechapter theses are helpful provisions for the 
reader.—MARGARET E. RIEGEL, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted Children. 
By Nauum E. SHooss and GeorcEe GOLDBERG. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, 240 pp., 
$3. 

This book, written by two assistant principals 
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of New York public schools, is simple, direct, and 
thoroughly practical. It is meant for teachers 
and is written in the hope that it will help them to 
understand and “to guide normal children with 
personality problems.”’ 

In the discussion of unadjusted children there 
is no attempt “to make psychiatric experts of 
teachers”; the purpose, rather, is “to give the 
thoughtful reader a new, vitally important, more 
objective viewpoint toward the personality prob- 
lem.” The book is a good, simple exposition of 
basic mental hygiene principles. 

The point of view is dominantly that of Dr. 
Alfred Adler, a point of view chosen in preference 
to those of Freud and Jung because the authors 
consider the Adler methods easier for teachers to 
use. The reviewer agrees that, if any one method 
must be chosen to the exclusion of others, the 
Adler method or school of thinking is the easiest 
to master and is, therefore, the most practicable 
for wide use. There are in this method niany 
clear-cut and easy-to-apply principles which, for 
the mass of behavior problems, produce good 
results. 

The authors have warned the reader repeatedly 
to remember that they “are discussing only the 
child who fails to make a good adjustment and not 
the majority who are successful.” In this they 
win our confidence since, too frequently, authors 
of such books as this write as if all children were 
unadjusted, as if there were no normal children. 

There are frequent simple case analyses which 
illustrate principles under discussion. There is 
also an appended manual for teachers which is a 
simple outline of specific instructions for proce- 
dure in different types of cases.—LEE VINCENT, 
Merrill-Palmer School. 


Community Life in a Democracy. Edited by 
FLORENCE C. BrycHam. Chicago: National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1942, 246 
pp., $1. 

This book is a symposium of chapters written 
by an outstanding group of civic, social, and edu- 
cational leaders. It interprets the modern com- 
munity and the place it should occupy in the 
American scene of today. The reader is given a 
vision of a democratic community and is ac- 
quainted with the institutions and activities re- 
quired to develop this community—homes that 
give understanding, love, and security; schools 
that build programs around community life and 
needs; community libraries; health and safety 
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programs; educational programs for adults as 
well as youth; opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment. These and other opportunities, if co- 
ordinated into a unified program, will form a good 
foundation for the democratic community of to- 
morrow. 

Our authors tell us that a genuine democratic 
community does not develop overnight but is a 
result of a gradual process of development guided 
by some organization. No organization has more 
interest or responsibility toward community de- 
velopment than the Parent-Teacher Association. 
It is usually the most logical co-ordinator of com- 
munity activities. 

The ideas presented in this book are not alto- 
gether new, but they have been combined into a 
book that is of immeasurable value as a guide to 
parents, teachers, and all leaders who strive to 
make democracy work in the practical daily life 
of a community.—THELMA Graves, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Leadership at Work. By NATIONAL EDUCATION 
AssociaTIon. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1943, 248 pp., $2. 

Although the principles of this book on educa- 
tional leadership are not new to educators, it 
represents advanced thinking and embodies the 
very democratic group action for which the war 
is being fought. 

The committee in charge of preparation of the 
yearbook is composed of people who have con- 
victions, social insight, and leadership background. 
Much of the writing is more interesting and origi- 
nal than the usual literature on education. The 
introduction by Spears, especially, is a breath of 
fresh air, chock-full of implications. 

Exceptional examples of democratic practices 
have been selected: of teacher participation and 
initiative, even in administrative activities; of 
districts where teachers form their own organiza- 
tions for in-service improvement, as in Cincinnati; 
of systems like Shorewood, which is fully described 
as a school-centered community with the nth 
degree of co-operation. Curricular revision is 
recognized as primarily “the task of the local 
school and its community.” The Alabama county 


programs pictured are thrilling in their accom- 
plishments. One chapter is devoted to the vari- 
ous ramifications of the Michigan studies. College 
departments of education will find challenging 
ideas for community and consultancy services. 
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To the reviewer the book is convincing and in- 
spirational. The material is well organized, not 
repetitive, devious, or wordy. Mother Goose 
sketches of “Leadership That Won’t Work” at 
chapter ends and Joe Brown illustrations in the 
introduction are lively touches. The book seems 
to lose nothing by absence of bibliography and 
appendices because of its living quality.—Mar- 
GARET E. RIEGEL, The Pennsylvania State College. 


Making the Most of Your Personality. By Wint- 
FRED V. RICHMOND. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942, 247 pp., $1.75. 

The author was guided in her writing of this 
book by “‘what young people themselves want to 
know” and had the co-operation of high school 
boys and girls in determining the contents. 

It is written in a simple, nontechnical, readable 
style with a few sketches to enhance its appeal. 
While unusually frank, the facts are sound and 
have been presented in a wholesome and clear 
manner. Chapter headings include: Who and 
What Am I?; Our Bodies; How Intelligent Are 
We?; The Emotional Life; The Sex Side of Life; 
Motives and Ideals; Learning to Live; Choosing 
a Vocation; and All Sorts of People. 

The book is based on the fundamental principle 
of understanding oneself and others. As a person 
learns about himself and other human beings he is 
better able to guide and control his own behavior 
and to “have a better basis for co-operation with 
others as well as for judging the behavior that is 
likely to bring happiness or misery to mankind in 
general.” 

The book helps young people to recognize their 
potentialities and limitations and to accept them- 
selves, weigh values, and check on their emotional 
immaturities. It emphasizes the uniqueness of 
personality and builds confidence in the individual. 

It has much to offer older youth as well as those 
of high school age. Those who work with young 
people might well become familiar with the book. 
It is good source material for high school students 
in planning home projects and child development 
units.—Mary Frances INMAN, University of 
Minnesota. 


Your House: Its Upkeep & Rejuvenation. By 
J. Harotp Hawkins. New York: M. Barrows 
& Company, Incorporated, 1943, 224 pp., $2.50. 
A book designed primarily to make homeowners 

realize what they have, to help them take care of 

the house, and to increase the value of their invest- 
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ment. The major emphasis is on care, repair, and 
renovation. The discussion of renovation includes 
much material dealing with new building and the 
installation of heating, plumbing, and wiring 
systems. 

The book contains more than 250 working il- 
lustrations. These are exceptionally clear and 
complete. The chapters on the care of home 
plumbing fixtures and the section on insulation with 
practical advice as to how to apply it seem par- 
ticularly good. The discussion of kitchen plan- 
ning, while brief, is concise and well summarized. 
The simplified explanations and clear illustrations 
of such repair jobs as fixing electric cords are 
timely. 

The author has been active in the home building 
field for 25 years. His book will be a useful refer- 
ence in home management, housing, or household 
physics courses. It fails in spots to give detailed 
reasons for firmly stated rules or facts. Timeliness 
of material and clarity of illustrations entitle it 
to consideration.—ELIzABETH SWEENEY, Syracuse 
University. 


Our Home and Family, 213 pp. 
Our Food, 218 pp. 
Our Clothing, 185 pp. 

By Laura BAXTER, MARGARET M. JusTIN, 

and Lucie O. Rust. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Company, 1943, $1.20 each. 

In planning courses of study for homemaking in 
our Washington Junior High Schools, we have 
made frequent references to Sharing Home Life 
(published by the same authors in 1940) because of 
its well-chosen, simply-written material. 

The authors have made a decided improvement 
in their already excellent treatment of everyday 
problems by separating the contents into three 
logical categories, adding new phases to each, and 
publishing them in separate well-illustrated books. 

Our Home and Family contains the general home 
living problems as given in the larger volume, with 
later additions, such as changes in family budgets 
because of increased taxation, home conservation 
by means of simple repairs to furniture and equip- 
ment, directions for care of new types of electric 
and gas ranges. 

Our Food should be found especially helpful in 
the group rotation plan since girls could follow the 
directions with little assistance. New “Things to 
Do” have beén added. The chapter on marketing 
with its comment on wartime limitations and its 
emphasis on planning for meal preparation is good. 
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Our Ciothing has new material on care of the 
sewing machine, a new unit on making an apron, 
and one on gifts. It covers not only construction 
processes but also clothing selection and care, con- 
sumer buying, and grooming. 

My girls repeatedly ask if they may take home 
one of these books “‘because they look interesting.” 
—CLAaIRE L. Cox, Macfarland Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Single Woman. By RutH REED. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 227 
pp., $2. 

Through informal interviews the author gathered 
data from more than 300 single women over 30 
years of age. The author has reviewed the points 
of view expressed by these single women con- 
cerning such subjects as reasons for not marrying, 
responsibilities, home life, social relationships, 
work relationships, and old age. 

The book is written in popular style. Ex- 
periences and attitudes expressed by these single 
women are illustrated by typical situations and 
comments. Some of these points of view which 
involve relationships between the family and the 
single woman could be used for discussion in classes 
in family relationships. 

Single professional women may be especially 
interested in the book, although others who are 
seeking information concerning problems of the 
single woman may also enjoy parts. 

According to the author, “‘about one woman in 
nine will pass through life without marrying.” If 
this number is increased as a result of the present 
war, it seems that there is a real need for informa- 
tion relating to problems of the single woman. 
—VERA BRANDON, Oregon State College. 


Social Work Year Book, 1943. Edited by RussELL 
H. Kurtz. Seventh Issue. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943, 764 pp., $3.25. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942, 670 pp., $5. 

Both books would be invaluable as permanent 
references as well as for use today. The yearbook 
has 78 signed articles reporting the current status 
of organized activities in social work and related 
fields, and comprehensive directories of agencies 
carrying on these activities. The second volume 
carries some of the papers of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in New Orleans in 1942.— 
H. P. H. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Bernice K. Watt and Jean L. Pennock of the Family 
Economics Division, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Food costs and consumer incomes, R. O. BEEN. 
Agr. Situation 27, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 14-17. 
During the war, food expenditures have risen 

more rapidly than total consumer expenditures 

but less rapidly than consumer income. At pre- 
vailing prices the purchase of a specified list of 
foods representative of average consumption in 

1935-39 would now take about 17 per cent of the 

consumer’s income—a smaller proportion of con- 

sumer income than at any time during the last 

30 years. 

With higher incomes, however, consumers have 
been buying more food. The actual rise in ex- 
penditure for foods between 1935-39 and February 
1943 was more than double the rise in retail 
prices. During this period the retail food cost of 
the items priced rose 37 per cent, from $113 to 
$155, whereas expenditures rose to $201, an in- 
crease of 78 per cent. 

This suggests that consumers have been buying 
more food or have purchased an increased pro- 
portion at eating places where preparation and 
service charges are included in cost of food, or 
have done both. 

Food expenditures are playing a relatively larger 
part among total living expenditures than formerly. 
As supplies for nonfood goods and services dwindle, 
the expenditures for food become relatively more 
important. In 1940 food accounted for 24 per 
cent of the total, but in February 1943 it accounted 
for 30 per cent.—B. K. W. 


Vitamin, protein, calcium, iron, and calorie yield 
of vegetables per acre and per acre man-hour, 
J. H. MacGriuivray, G. C. HANNA, and P. A. 
Minces. Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. 41 (1942), 
pp. 293-297. 

The quantities of certain food constituents 
produced per acre and per acre man-hour by 26 
major vegetable crops were used to evaluate the 
relative efficiency of these foods. The food con- 
stituents considered were protein, energy, calcium, 
iron, and vitamins A, B,, C, and G. 

Records applicable to California were used in 


computations of the yield per acre; the number 
of man-hours required to plant, harvest, and 
market the crop; and the number of days to 
grow it. 

For each of the 8 food constituents studied, the 
crops were arranged in descending order of their 
yields of that constituent. Index values were 
assigned consecutively, with the smallest value at 
the top. The indices for each vegetable were 
added to get its rating. Equal weights were given 
to each dietary constituent. A vegetable that 
was first in all 8 constituents would have a rating 
of 8, and one that was tenth in each list would have 
a rating of 80. The same procedure was used in 
obtaining the ratings on the per acre man-hour 
basis. 

When the ratings of the vegetables obtained in 
the two ways were compared and the best 8 
according to each method lined up, there were 
6 vegetables appearing in both groups of 8: 
spinach, carrots, Irish potatoes, winter squash, 
cabbage, and cauliflower. Among the 8 lowest- 
efficiency rating crops on both lists there were 7 
foods common to both groups.—B. K. W. 


The composition of income and ownership of 
capital by income classes in the United States 
in 1936, R. S. Tucker. J. Am. Statistical 
Assoc. 38, No. 222 (June 1943), pp. 187-200. 
From information from studies of state and 

federal income tax returns, the Consumer Pur- 

chases Study, and the National Resources Planning 

Board, data are obtained concerning the dis- 

tribution of income from labor (wages and salaries), 

profits from entrepreneurial enterprises, and 
property. 

Some of the conclusions reached are that every 
income class received more than one-fifth of its 
income from sources other than wages; no income 
class received less than one-fifth of its income from 
wages or salaries; and no income class receives 
less than 37 per cent of its income from a combina- 
tion of labor and entrepreneurial enterprise.— 
J. L. P. 
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Rural Sociology 8, No. 2 (June 1943) 
A short form of the farm family socio-economic 
status scale, W. H. SEWELL, pp. 161-170; 
Development of a 1940 rural-farm level of 
living index for counties, M. J. Hacoop, 
pp. 171-180. 

Both writers attack the problems of setting up 
a means of determining the relative level of living 
of farm families. Mr. Sewell builds his scale on 
the following 14 items: construction of house, 
room-person ratio, lighting facilities, water piped 
into house, power washer, refrigerator, radio, 
telephone, automobile, daily newspaper, wife’s 
education, husband’s education, husband’s at- 
tendance at church or Sunday school, and wife’s 
attendance at church or Sunday school. Mrs. 
Hagood’s list is shorter. The components of her 
index are adequacy of housing space, radios, farm 
income, late model automobiles, and schooling 
completed. 

Mr. Sewell’s scale is a shortened form of an 
earlier scale composed of 36 items. He discusses 
the derivation of the shortened form and com- 
pares results attained by the use of the two forms. 
Mrs. Hagood selected her items from a list of 
data reported by the 1940 census. She explains 
the basis on which the choice was made.—J. L. P. 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 19, 

No. 4 (April 1943) 

The contemporary food situation inside Holland, 
L. A. H. PETErRs, pp. 259-260; 

The current food situation inside Poland, M. 
BABICKA, pp. 261-264; 

The relevance of food at the time of occupation: 
conditions in North Africa, M. S. EIsEen- 
HOWER, pp. 265-266; 

The preparation of an emergency ration for use 
in liberated countries, C. CHATFIELD, pp. 
267-268; 

Preparations for longer time feeding in liber- 
ated countries, E. F. PHrparp, pp. 269-270; 

Yugoslavian plans for restored food sufficiency, 
G. Rapin, pp. 271-273. 

This section is devoted to six reports presented 
at a meeting of the food habits committee of the 
National Research Council. The discussion was 
on the present-day food situation in certain 
occupied territories and short- and long-term plans 
for feeding the populations as they are liberated. 
In the Netherlands the food rations are so low 
that they supply only a little more than half of 
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the prewar consumption of calories. The ration 
allows much less than half of the quantities of fat, 
protein, calcium, and vitamins recommended 
for Hollanders. 

The Poles appear to have even worse conditions; 
they must do heavy labor which would raise their 
energy needs, but they are allowed a ration of 
only 700 to 800 calories a day. 

When the Germans retreated from North Africa, 
they left so little food and consumable goods of 
any kind that money wages meant almost nothing, 
but people would work long hours for a little food 
or clothing. Fertilizers, tools, and other neces- 
sities for crop production are needed badly there. 

Following the war, Yugoslavia also will need 
farm implements, seed, stock, and various supplies. 
Expansion of co-operatives was suggested as a 
sound basis for establishing food sufficiency in 
that country. 

At present four rations have been devised for 
emergency use in devastated areas. These are 
planned to furnish about 2,000 calories daily and 
to supply other food needs at levels as close as 
possible to the allowances recommended by the 
National Research Council. 

Plans are also being made for aiding com- 
munities in which living conditions are more 
nearly normal, but in which food supplies are 
exhausted. Consideration is given to prewar 
consumption of different kinds of food, supplies 
probably available within the country, and the 
physiological requirements of the different age, 
sex, and activity groups in the population.— 
B. K. W. 


Workers’ nutrition and welfare in the U.S.S.R., 

N. M. SHVERNIK. Intern. Labour Rev. 47, No. 

5 (May 1943), pp. 668-069. 

In the summer of 1942, the trade unions of the 
USSR set up a special organization to safeguard 
the food supply of industrial workers in essential 
industries. This group was to develop food- 
growing schemes in connection with factories and 
to promote the establishment of restaurants, 
canteens, and hostels for workers. 

Local committees supervise the farm work in- 
volved in the food-growing schemes, particularly 
the raising of cattle and pigs and the delivery of 
milk and meat. Local committees also supervise 
stores and restaurants and see that meals are 
served rapidly, that food is of good quality, that 
supplies are used properly, and that each person 
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receives a suitable quantity. The government 
grants priorities in food supplies and industrial 
goods to co-operating factories.—B. K. W. 


Note on the results of diet surveys in India, W. R. 
Ayxkroyp. Simla and New Delhi: Liddell’s 
Printing Works, 17 pp. 

Over 50 surveys have been made of the diets 
actually consumed by family groups in different 
parts of India. Most of the families studied were 
in the poorer classes, and their diet is typical of 
that consumed by millions. 

Information summarized from these surveys 
shows that the diet of the poor rice eater is similar 
all over India. Rice supplies about 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total calories, and diets fall short of 
good dietary standards in almost every important 
constituent. 

Ways of improving the conditions are as follows: 
(1) Minimize the milling, washing, and cooking 
losses. Parboiling rice would be desirable because 
that process retains certain vitamins in consider- 
able quantities even when milled. (2) Substitute 
whole wheat or millets for part of the rice, as they 
have higher nutritive values. (3) Use more pulses. 
This would involve increased production and the 
cultivation of improved varieties. (4) Introduce 
milk, as it is the most effective supplement to the 
rice eater’s diet, and at present he uses practically 
none. (5) Increase production and use of leafy 
vegetables. (6) Increase the use of fruits, par- 
ticularly mangoes, papaya, tomatoes, and oranges. 
(7) Produce more oil seeds, as the consumption 
of fat is often below 20 gramsaday. (8) Develop 
the fishing industry so that this potential source of 
good food can be made available. 

Most of these changes would also apply to the 
diets of the millet-eating groups. The wheat- 
eating groups use milk and ghee, and their diet is 
better than that of other groups but could be 
improved by using more milk and ghee and more 
vegetables and fruit.—B. K. W. 


Those postwar houses? B. B. SmitrH. Harper’s 
Mag. No. 1118 (July 1943), pp. 109-114. 
Although much current attention is given to 

the houses of the future, certain problems concern- 

ing the construction industry are being neglected. 

There is a likelihood. that the industry may be a 

casualty of the war and of archaic conditions 

within itself. 
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If we accept the fact that houses do not last 
forever and act upon that principle, it would be 
a service to the consuming public and the building 
trades. There is at present no recognition of the 
rapidity with which houses deteriorate. The 
recognition of a life span of, say, 20 years in housing 
would permit a considerable saving in construction 
costs, a maximum degree of usefulness in the house, 
the development of a real mass-production build- 
ing industry, and a more realistic method of home 
financing. 

The present purchaser, having made his FHA 
payments for 20 years, owns an outmoded house, 
worth only a fraction of the price he has just 
finished paying for it. The future purchaser 
could pay a slightly higher installment ($42.86 
compared to $42.04) that would cover the costs 
of construction and of replacement, and at the 
end of 20 years the original house would be worn 
out and he would have money in a sinking fund 
to replace it.—J. L. P. 


3,000,000 babies demand priorities, F. LACLAVE. 
Printers’ Ink 203, No. 6 (May 7, 1943), pp. 
18-20. 

The infants’ wear industry finds itself unable 
to keep up with the demand caused by the rapid 
rise in the birth rate. Behind the shortages are 
these conditions: Mills have converted from 
diaper cloth to materials for the armed forces. 
Mills and garment manufacturers cannot obtain 
the manpower to operate to capacity. Lumber 
and metal for furniture and carriages are hard to 
obtain. The War Production Board has limited 
manufacturing of some items to 100 per cent or 
less of previous output. 

Baby shoes are among the items limited to 
100 per cent production, which is therefore behind 
demand. Diapers are the most seriously affected 
article. There are no all-wool and few part-wool 
blankets, but a normal supply of cotton blankets 
exists. The supply of sleeping garments is about 
25 per cent of demand. The number of under- 
shirt types has been reduced about 75 per cent. 
Small manufacturers of coats and snowsuits are 
being forced out of business. Demand is 70 per 


cent ahead of supply of carriages because of re- 
strictions on steel and inability to get wood. 
These shortages also affect furniture—manufac- 
turing of which is largely limited to cribs, high 
chairs, and play pens.—J. L. P. 











FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples and Leland H. Scott, University of Nebraska, and 
Mildred Thurow Tate and Mary Frances Reed, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The relationship of Bernreuter personality scores 
to other parent characteristics, including parent- 
child behavior, C. H. Partrerson. J. Soc. 
Psychol. 17, First Half (Feb. 1943), pp. 77-88. 
This study is one of a series carried on at the 

Fels Research Institute at Antioch College to 

determine relationships between parent personality 

and other parental characteristics, particularly the 
behavior of the parent toward the child. The 
data were the six Bernreuter personality scores 
and ratings of the parents’ behavior made by 
home visitors using the Fels Parent Behavior 
Rating Scales. The following tendencies were 
noted: “Neurotic” and “introverted” mothers tend 
to shield the child from acceleratory’ influence, 
rather than to train and teach the child in order 
to accelerate development; to thwart rather than 
to satisfy the curiosity of the child, evading ex- 
planations or discouraging questioning; to be 
arbitrary rather than rational, dictatorial rather 
than democratic in discipline. They are not 

“over-protective” but rather tend to expose the 

child to difficulties and tough situations. 

“Dominant” and “self-sufficient” mothers, on 
the other hand, tend to try to accelerate the child’s 
development, to be democratic in discipline, and 
to satisfy the child’s curiosity. ‘Dominant” 
mothers also tend to be rational in discipline and 
are approving rather than disapproving in criticism 
of the child. They tend to be more sociable than 
“neurotic” and “submissive” mothers. ‘“Confi- 
dent” mothers are similar in behavior to the 
“dominant” and “self-sufficient’”’ mothers. 

“In the main these findings are consistent and 
logical. Neurotic mothers appear to show parent- 
child behavior commonly regarded as less desirable, 
while confident and dominant mothers seem to 
manifest the more desirable parental behavior.” 
To be able to judge as to the favorableness of 
these influences we “‘must wait upon the deter- 
mination of the relationship between parent be- 
havior and child behavior, and parent personality 
and child personality.”—L. H. S. 


A study of some relationships between home 
adjustment and the behavior of junior college 
students, M. D. Wootr. J. Soc. Psychol. 17, 
Second Half (May 1943), pp. 275-286. 

“The general purpose of this study was to 
discover whether or not there is a relationship 


between home adjustment as measured by the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory and certain kinds of 
observable behavior of college students.” Two 
groups of girls were selected by means of the 
Bell Inventory: 106 girls with excellent and 105 
with unsatisfactory home adjustment. The girls 
were then rated by their councilors, advisers, suite- 
mates, and instructors on 37 behavior items. 
Comparisons of combined mean ratings of the 
two groups revealed very significant differences on 
17 of these items. 

The author lists eight home conditions implied 
in the answers by the home-maladjusted group, 
together with the behavior items characteristic of 
these students: In students whose parents show 
lack of understanding, frequent anger, frequent 
irritation, or evidence of disappointment in child 
or make unreasonable demands, have irritating 
mannerisms, are nervous, and frequently criticize 
the child, the raters observed supersensitiveness, 
expressions of fear, sulking, pouting, spitefulness, 
difficulty in making friends, failure to keep ap- 
pointments, resentment of criticism, difficulty in 
making introductions, and violations of major 
rules. 

These findings support the belief of the author 
that “home adjustment is a basic factor in the 
total adjustment of the whole life of an indi- 
vidual.” —L. H. S. 


A study of the effect of an educational program 
upon language development and related mental 
functions in young children, H. C. Dawe. J. 
Exptl. Educ. 11, No. 2 (Dec. 1942), pp. 200-209. 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the 

effect of a program which emphasized training in 
the use and understanding of language symbols 
upon language development and related mental 
functions in children, by comparing certain 
mental performances and certain aspects of lan- 
guage development before and after a period of 
intensive language stimulation. 

Eleven pairs of preschool orphanage children 
were selected as subjects, matched for school 
group, age, sex, mental age and IQ, and score on 
the Smith-Williams vocabulary test. Additional 
tests were given all children on home living, 
general science, information, reading readiness, 
and language development. 

A training period lasting from November to 
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June was given to one child of each pair and 
consisted of “lessons” in the understanding of 
words and concepts, looking at and discussing 
pictures, listening to poems and stories, and going 
on short excursions. 

The original tests were again given to both 
trained and control children at the end of the 
training period. Records were taken during the 
training course of the number of children’s lapses 
in attention; frequency of intellectual questions 
and critical remarks; and comments indicating a 
perception of relationships, generalizations, and 
interpretations. 

Results show that the experimental children 
were superior to the control group in nearly every 
measurement given, and on no final tests were the 
controls superior. In IQ and in the tests on 
vocabulary, home living, information, general 
science, and in reading readiness, the experimental 
group gained significantly. Also, the trained 
children improved more than could be accounted 
for by age in actual language ability, number of 
intellectual questions, criticisms, and interpre- 
tations as recorded during the progress of the 
training period.—R. S. 


Comparison of children’s personality traits, atti- 
tudes and intelligence with parental occupation, 
N. R. Mappy. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 27 
(Feb. 1943), pp. 3-65. 

Three hundred nineteen children from two 
socioeconomic classes, professional and semi- 
skilled, were selected as subjects for this study. 
They were enrolled in grades 6A and B in five 
parts of a city. The majority lived in neighbor- 
hoods representative of their social class; a sub- 
stantial percentage of the children from the pro- 
fessional class lived in neighborhoods occupied by 
semiskilled workers, and about the same number 
of children of semiskilled workers lived in eco- 
nomically superior neighborhoods. Intelligence 
test scores were available for all children. For 
this study the Pintner “Aspects of Personality” 
inventory and the Pressy “X O Test for investi- 
gating the emotions” were administered. 

The results indicate a reliable difference in 
intelligence between the two groups, the children 
from the professional families averaging 16.1 
points higher in IQ. Reliable differences were 
also found in the personality traits of the children 
of the differing occupational groups, with greater 
differences between the girls than the boys. Chil- 
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dren from the professional groups score higher 
for the characteristics of dominance, extroversion, 
and emotional stability, although these differences 
are largely determined by the differences between 
the girls, with girls of the semiskilled families 
rating consistently lowest. The only reliable 
difference between the boys of the two groups is 
in the characteristic of extroversion, higher for the 
boys of the professional group. The children of 
the semiskilled group showed the greater number 
of worries while the other attitudes included (dis- 
approvals, interests, and idiosyncracies) showed 
small occupational group differences. 

Children of the professional families living in 
neighborhoods economically poor had slightly 
lower intelligence test scores than the average for 
the professional group, and the children of the 
semiskilled families living in the better areas had 
higher IQ’s than the average for that group. 
The personality scores on extroversion, emotional] 
stability, and the disapprovals test of the children 
who lived in areas not representative of their 
socioeconomic class also had a tendency to ap- 
proach those of the other class and show less 
resemblance to paternal occupation. This tend- 
ency was more pronounced among the girls than 
the boys.—R. S. 


Mental and social development of infants in rela- 
tion to the number of other infants in the board- 
ing home, H. L. Ruemcotp. Am. J. Ortho- 
psychiatry 13, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 41-44. 
Through the examination of 29 babies for the 

Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago over a period 

of two years, the writer observed that on the whole 

babies boarded in homes with other babies made 
poorer scores on developmental tests than the 

“only” babies in boarding homes. Of the total 

group 68 per cent of the “alone” babies progressed 

at a faster than average rate, while 77 per cent of 

the “not alone” babies were progressing at a 

slower than average rate. 

The study concluded that babies who have 
been reared as the only baby in the home not only 
do better on tests than do babies who have shared 
the boarding house with other babies, but they 
make a better adjustment to an examiner. 

The superior social adjustment of the “only 
baby” may have one or more of the following 
causes: (1) The only child may get more attention 
from the boarding mother; (2) close association 
for a baby with others his own age may possess 
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less growth-stimulation value than association 
with older individuals; (3) lack of opportunity to 
develop satisfying affectional attachment to an 
adult during the first few months of the baby’s 
life may jeopardize the establishment of such rela- 
tions later. 

Decision on the basis of one examination, how- 
ever, may be penalizing babies raised with other 
babies.—M. T. T. 


Juvenile court aspects in the disposition and care 
of the feebleminded, S. Propotp. Nerv. 
Child 2, No. 1 (1942-43), pp. 44-46. 

Of 4,500 cases of juvenile delinquency examined 
by the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, 1,972 
were found to be mentally defective. The prob- 
lem of the mentally defective has become more 
acute through overcrowding of our state institu- 
tions, which makes it necessary to place some unfit 
for probation on probation, while those under 
fifteen are left in the families. 

Leaving the mentally defective in the home 
results in an overburdened court, strain on the 
family, and a bad effect on the normal children 
in the family. Of the children with delinquency 
records, 50 per cent have returned to the court 
one or more times as recidivists, while awaiting 
admission to an institution. 

There is need for more study of what should 
constitute custodial and noncustodial care of the 
mentally deficient who are or may become juvenile 
delinquents. A unified program of techniques 
and policies and co-ordinated plan of action is 
essential, not only for the court but for all insti- 
tutions and agencies in the field.—M. T. T. 


Some problems of working mothers, A. BAER 
and J. East. Family 23, No. 10 (Feb. 1943), 
pp. 386-391. 

As more men with dependents are drafted for 
the Army, more mothers will be faced with the 
choice between employment, which implies sub- 
stitute care for the child, and public assistance, 
which implies personal care for the child. 

Before a case worker or counselor can help a 
woman make a decision, he must know what 
work represents to her and what her concept of 
child care is. The most difficult mothers to help 
are those who focus their reason for employment 
solely on financial needs. For these, there is 


likely to be ambivalence in attitude toward the 
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child. The greater this ambivalence, the harder 
it is for the mother to describe in a meaningful 
way past care and possible plans for the child. 

If the immediate plan of the case worker is in 
the general direction of the mother’s needs, even 
if the plan itself does not turn out well, the mother 
is more apt to sustain the contact with the agency. 
Case workers must be able to give immediate help 
to such mothers and then through sustained con- 
tacts determine how much the woman can dis- 
tinguish between her own needs and those of the 
child and how much she can modify her needs 
for the sake of the child.—M. T. T. 


The modern American parent, M. C. L. GripEA. 
Mental Hyg. 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 43-54. 
With light humor, Dr. Gildea discusses the 

serious intellectualism of parents which developed 

hand-in-hand with pragmatism in education at 
the turn of the century. The scientific attitude 
was taking the place of conviction in rearing 
children. The importance of personal experience 
of the child at home was also so emphatic that 
parents were reduced to subordinate positions. 

Further, parents were made to feel that no matter 

what they did, they had been wrong. 

Dr. Gildea herself was the product of the post- 
Dewey development with its “reluctance to harp 
on such stodgy subjects as English grammar”; 
instead she “had the chance in third or fourth 
grade to learn...about printing, setting type 
and running the press, for one of Mr. Dewey’s 
ideas had been that industrial processes should be 
a central part of the life of the school.” 

Today the pendulum is swinging back again. 
The parent is urged to “Be yourself. Know your- 
self and then act directly.”” The theory is that 
thus the child is more secure. No longer then 
are parents to be puppets following a remote- 
control policy and allowing the child’s individual 
experience to be his only teacher, nor are they 
advised to reason with him as if he were a small 
adult, nor to treat him without emotion. 

“Now one may give instruction; one may issue 
commands. One may express one’s emotion to 
the child—and never is the modern parent to 
strike this child except in anger.” But there is a 
last admonition, “Soon the parent will begin to 
feel that he can do no wrong, and then he must 
really beware, for the pendulum will... swing 
him over to the other side again.” —M. F. R. 














HOUSING 


Contributed by Juliette A. Mayer of the University of Wisconsin 


Senator Thomas introduces bill for federal 
aid to urban redevelopment. Am. City 58, 
No. 5 (May 1943), p. 71. 

Senator Thomas’s bill “‘provides for the co-or- 
dination of the locally planned development of 
urban areas with Federal activities and private 
enterprise in such areas and thereby encourages 
local autonomy and private initiative within a 
broad and flexible framework of public policy and 
procedure.” Under the provisions, the adminis- 
trator would be required to lease to a qualified cor- 
poration or public housing authority all the project 
area not used for streets, public utilities, public 
works, and the like, which, in accordance with the 
plan, is to be devoted to public or to private 
housing. 


Some notes on blighted areas, P. V. I. DARLING. 
Planners’ J. 9, No. 1 (Jan.-March 1943), 
pp. 9-18. 

A blighted area is essentially an area of inade- 
quate or substandard dwellings occupied by fam- 
ilies having insufficient income to afford better 
housing. Areas of low-income families are in- 
variably blighted. 

Enormous economic losses result from blight, and 
in recent months various plans have been proposed 
for its elimination in the postwar period. The 
outstanding factors of tne most important of these 
plans are: (1) redeveloping such areas by a private 
corporation operating under the supervision of a 
public agency ; (2) acquiring slum areas by a public 
city realty corporation according to FHA plans and 
leasing to private corporations for redevelopment in 
accord with a comprehensive master plan for the 
city; (3) setting up a local land commission by 
local government and chartering it by the federal 
government; (4) acquiring blighted and slum areas 
by local governments and redeveloping them in 
accordance with a comprehensive master plan. 

There are only three possible means of eliminat- 
ing blight: higher incomes, lower costs, and public 
subsidy. Public subsidy appears to be the only 
true solution. 


Victory house. Architectural Forum 78, No. 4 
(April 1943), pp. 51-54. 
The Victory House is the John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion’s answer to emergency war housing to replace 
the trailer. It can be built and furnished for less 


than $1000 and will accommodate a family of four, 
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including children of opposite sexes, in relative 
comfort. 

The construction of the Victory House is based 
on the use of the self-supporting arch, with side 
walls and roof formed in a single operation. 

To free the house from reliance upon utility 
connections, the sanitary facilities consist of a 
kitchen sink which drains into a dry well, a wash- 
stand, and a chemical toilet. 


The art in housing, J. Hupnut. Architectural 

Record 93, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 57-62. 

The housing project should not only be an agency 
for social reconstruction but also a theme for art. 
Those who have ignored the arts of expression in 
their enthusiasm for cleanliness and fresh air, for 
decent sanitation and comfort, for economy and 
sound construction, do not know the subtle force 
of idea and emotion. 

In reshaping our world to a form fit for human 
living, we see now that science alone will not be 
adequate, that we must put more art into our 
housing. 


Lighting for easy seeing, M. Lucxresn. Archi- 
tectural Record 93, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 54-59. 
To provide good seeing conditions the whole 

interior of houses must be dealt with, not just the 

work plane. It is necessary to emphasize the 
brightness of light sources and backgrounds, the 
contrasts between the work and its surroundings. 

Foot-candles alone do not determine brightness. 

The visibility of any object or task depends upon 

the size of the critical details, their contrast with 

their immediate background, and the brightness of 
the background or entire task. 

Practical recommendations are given for getting 
more and better lighting. 


New war housing construction standards, J. M. 
Dickey. Architectural Record 93, No. 3 (March 
1943), p. 10. 

Changes have been made by WPB and NHA to 
liberalize war housing construction standards. 
The most important are: a 10 to 15 per cent in- 
crease in permitted floor area; removal of the 
restriction on the use of softwood for finish and 
subflooring; expansion of the areas in which wood 
frame construction may be employed; elimination 
of some heating provisions. These changes are of 
particular interest to private builders whose plans 
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and specifications must conform to the new stand- 
ards in order to receive priority assistance. 


What makes the housing market? S. M. Livincs- 
TON. Architectural Forum 78, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), 
pp. 45-48. 

The demand for housing depends very largely on 
(1) the number of families and (2) their income. 
The effect of these factors on the housing market 
is illustrated by what happened between 1930 and 
1940. 

With this background it is possible to look at the 
future of the housing market. There is an 
enormous potential market if the housing industry 
can rise to the challenge of needs through new 
housing rather than through the use of alternative 
second-hand dwellings. 


Houses for human beings. Fortune 27, No. 4 

(April 1943), pp. 100-105+. 

When war broke out three related factors were 
driving the building industry into a new engineer- 
ing approach to housing problems: steady progress 
in mass production and prefabrication of houses; 
development of air conditioning, of soundproofing, 
of new lighting and heating efficiency, of improved 
construction methods; and new developments in 
materials. 

The postwar revolution in housing will not be so 
much a revolution in style as in performance. 

The functions of the different areas of the house 
need to be analyzed carefully, and the purpose of 
accessories and fittings needs to be examined if the 
achievements in war plant construction—the dust- 
less, draftless, air- and sound-conditioned, per- 
fectly lighted factories—are to be applied to 
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houses. When the war is over, the house industry 
will be geared to practices and materials it did not 
use before the war. It can give people better- 
engineered houses. A revolution in domestic archi- 
tecture will surely come as a technical necessity. 

When war broke out, the building industry was 
on the verge of a new engineering approach to 
housing problems. Today, in the construction of 
war plants and houses for workers, it is using meth- 
ods and materials never used before. 


Prefabrication in practice, H. Herrey, W. 
Gorpon, and S. Paut. New Pencil Points 
24, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 36-61. 

The writer describes a test prefabricated house, 
which meets the requirements in plan and cubic 
contents set up by the National Housing Ad- 
ministration for Temporary Dwelling Unit No. 1 
(TDU-1). Wood is the chief material used. 
Assembling the house requires one tool—a hammer; 
disassembling, a pair of pliers. Construction is 
based upon metal clips and wooden wedges. 
Nails or screws are needed for attaching wood 
finish and trim. 

The essence of the “packaged building” is a 
standardized unit or panel which enables archi- 
tects to design any type of building with 3-di- 
mensional modules. 

“Cities while you wait” in the Oregon-Washing- 
ton area are presented, showing how prefabrica- 
tion and conventional construction vie. 

An architect-prefabricator speaks his mind on 
the present status and future possibilities of the 
prefabrication industry, still untried under normal 


conditions. 


Our Youthful Laborers 


According to estimates based on sample surveys made all over the United 
States in April 1943, one child out of every eight in the 14 and 15-year age group 
was employed part time or full time, compared with one out of sixteen in April 
1941, and one-third of the 16 and 17-year age group compared with one-sixth in 


January 1941. 


The rate at which young people entered the labour market . . . is shown by the 
number of boys and girls under 18 who applied for social security account num- 
bers. . . . 166.9 per cent. [more] in 1942 than in 1940... . In 1941-42. . . 19 per 
cent. of 14 and 15-year old children going to work ended their schooling with no 
more than a sixth-grade education and many of them with less; of the 16 and 
17-year age group one-eighth did not complete an eighth-grade education.— 
“Juvenile Labour in Wartime in the United States,” International Labour 


Review, September 1943. 














From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





“Help Kill the Black Markets!” is a free leaflet 
which AHEA’s local information service corps 
would find useful. It tells why black markets 
are the consumer’s problem and what organized 
consumers can do. There’s a companion leaflet 
prepared for the retailer, “Educate Your Cus- 
tomers About Black Markets!” which local stores 
would be glad to have. The pair make the eighth 
of a series issued by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, of which the AHEA is one con- 
sumer member. 


“Consumer Education for Wartime Living” 
is a 100-page manual prepared by the State Coun- 
cil of Defense of Pennsylvania for teachers and 
group leaders. A supply of the manual has been 
set aside for free distribution outside the state. 

Part I is intended to show teachers what con- 
sumer education is and how they can work it into 
their courses no matter what department they 
are in. Part II is a ‘“‘teacher’s handbook on 
OPA’s wartime economic program.” Part III, 
for junior high school classes, was written by 
Eugene R. Guinter, who has taught consumer 
education classes of that level. Part IV, for 
senior high school or adult evening classes, was 
prepared by Matthias H. Richards, assistant di- 
rector of school extension, Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education. 

Order from State Council of Defense, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Protection of children in wartime is the con- 
cern of many home economists who feel too poorly 
informed about state and national laws to do 
anything. The 36-page booklet “Legislation for 
the Protection of Children in Wartime” prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children 
in Wartime is a godsend for such persons, for it 
presents standards for good legislation by which 
one can judge the adequacy of any given state’s 
laws. 

Included are suggested outlines of legislation on 
maternity homes, on regulation and licensing of 
day-care services, and the like. 

Useful especially for AHEA information service 
corps and state legislative chairmen. 

Most state legislatures don’t meet in 1944, but it 
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takes a good year of study and planning before any 
effective legislative program can be launched. 

A limited number of free copies is available on 
request from the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The Nazis and Fascists saw “with fearful clar- 
ity that the effectiveness of all social planning is 
based on education ... they lavished on educa- 
tion and youth almost unlimited attention, pres- 
tige... regimented the mind...before they 
dared to build them weapons of war.” 

Authors of “Education and the People’s Peace” 
point to this fact as evidence of the soundness of 
their thesis that “nothing less than the systematic 
and deliberate use of education on a worldwide 
basis and plan” will help safeguard the peace and 
extend the democracy for which this second world 
war is being fought. 

Three chapters deal with the three necessary 
steps in setting up such a program: developing in- 
formed and aroused public opinion, setting up a 
United Nations Council on Education, and soon 
after the war a permanent international agency 
for education. 

The last chapter refutes criticisms of the plan. 

AHEA members who take to heart the urgings 
of Wartime Institute delegates to broaden their 
horizons will find the booklet interesting, stimu- 
lating. Home economists could contribute much 
to planning this new education. 

Order from National Education Association of 
the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Ten cents. 


“Teen Trouble: What Recreation Can Do 
About It” is a 24-page, 10-cent pamphlet which 
you can order from the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
It presents youth’s problem sympathetically, puts 
responsibility on adults, and tells what some com- 
munities are doing to improve conditions. 


“Counseling the Foreign Student,” a useful 
little pamphlet for anyone working with foreign 
students, may be obtained from the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Its contents: a 7-page discussion 
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of the subject, a list of foreign student advisers in 
USA colleges and universities, another list of 
schools where 10 or more foreign students were 
enrolled last year, and a statistical summary which 
gives origin of these students. 





Fabrics should be stored in the dark, at mod- 
erate temperatures, and free of finishing material. 
This is the moral of the tale told by Ruth Elmquist 
Rogers and Margaret Hays in their 35-page 
pamphlet reprinted from their article in the April 
1943 Textile Research. 

Their research was carried out with a new and a 
desized cotton, a linen, and a wool fabric stored at 
78°F and at 102°F (attic) temperatures, in the 
dark, and in diffused light. 

A limited number of free copies may be obtained 
by writing the authors, Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


What clothing members of socially active white 
farm families had, cost of these garments, fre- 
quency and cost of replacement during the year— 
these are the facts given in a 27-page bulletin, “A 
Guide to Planning Clothes for the Mississippi 
Farm Family,” by Dorothy Dickins and Alice 
Bowie. 

The authors express a hope that it will help 
people check the wisdom of their own clothing 
choices. 

Order from Publications Department, Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege, Mississippi. Free. 


An excellent study of women’s work shoes is 
summarized in the September 4 issue of Hide and 
Leather and Shoes, 300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, and reprints are available at 15 cents 
each or 10 cents in lots of 50 or more. This 
publication has led in the campaign to get manu- 
facturers to make comfortable, safe work shoes for 
women. 


“Modern Home Laundering” is number 4 in a 
series of educational publications put out by the 
Home Economics Institute, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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It is written as a reference manual for teachers and 
home economists and takes up why and how 
clothes get soiled, how washing removes the soil, 
general home laundering procedure, laundering 
“difficult” fabrics, and how to use and care for 
home laundry equipment. It has a chart for a 
course of study on home laundering. Order from 
the Company’s Consumer Education Section. 
Desk copy available free; quantity orders, 5 cents 
each. 


Cleo Fitzsimmons of the University of Illinois 
is author of a useful, 44-page, $1.25 bibliography 
“Economics of Food,” which gives notations of 
contents. She lists books only and has selected 
material from the standpoint of its interest to 
the consumer and with an eye on those desiring to 
trace the development of ideas. 

The four sections are on economic laws relating 
to consumption of food and on aspects of pro- 
duction, of distribution, and of consumption. 


“Manual of Industrial Nutrition” is a free, 25- 
page pamphlet available on request from the 
Nutrition in Industry Division, War Food Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Among contents: tips for setting up and running 
an “in-plant” nutrition program and for “in-plant’’ 
feeding, ways to conserve food values, and a 
bibliography of informative materials. 


“The Kitchen in War Production” is a 30-page, 
10-cent pamphlet, sold by Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Aimed at the homemaker, it explains rationing, 
the nutrition yardstick, nutritive needs, patriotic 
use of the ration book. Useful for adult classes. 


“How to Organize a Cooperative Buying Club” 
is a 30-page, 50-cent handbook on setting up and 
operating new co-operatives in the eastern states 
under present conditions. Also available are 
various kits of educational material, a list of which 
may be asked for when the handbook is ordered 
from Eastern Co-operative League, 135 Kent 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Materials em- 
body techniques which co-operatives have found 
effective and which avoid pitfalls of earlier or- 
ganizations. 


— 























News Notes .. 








General 


Dr. Emma A. Winslow. Friends of Dr. Emma 
A. Winslow were shocked by news of her sudden 
death on April 9 while en route by train from New 
York City to her home in West View Park, River- 
side, Connecticut. 

Director of the division of records and reporting 
at the United Service Organizations national] head- 
quarters in New York City since August 1941, 
Dr. Winslow had previously served as director of 
social statistics in the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
She had also been connected with the New Jersey 
Pension Survey Commission, the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement, the 
Commonwealth Fund, Columbia University, and 
the New York Charity Organization. 

While studying toward her PhD degree at the 
University of London, she served as the AHEA’s 
official representative at the Third International 
Congress on Home Economics in Paris in April 
1922; and from 1929 to 1931 she was a member of 
the Association’s international committee. 

Miss Titsworth Dies. Bertha Titsworth, head 
of the home economics department at Ohio 
Wesleyan University since 1925 and a member of 
the AHEA for many years, died in Delaware, Ohio, 
on July 20, two weeks after she had suffered a 
stroke at her home there. 

Before joining the Ohio Wesleyan staff, Miss 
Titsworth had taught at Cornell and Alfred 
universities and in the public schools of California 
and New York. During the first World War she 
was in charge of food conservation in northern 
New York State. She had studied at six different 
colleges and universities and had traveled in every 
state in the Union and in 18 foreign countries. 

Food Technologists’ Medal. Dr. Samuel Cate 
Prescott, emeritus dean of science at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and a colleague of 
Ellen H. Richards, has been awarded the Nicholas 
Appert Medal of the Chicago section of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists for pre-eminence in the 
field of food technology and his contributions to 
the progressive development of food manufacture 
and processing. 

Food Service Directors Conference. The 1943 
conference has been postponed, but instead a work 
conference for past and present officers and board 








members and present committee members will be 
held November 6 at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland. 


Alaska 


Extension Service. Mrs. Gray S. Tilly, who as 
Lola Cremeans was head of the home economics 
department of the University of Alaska from 1929 
to 1937, will serve as assistant to the home dem- 
onstration leader, Lydia Fohn-Hansen, during the 
war period. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. May 
Halfacre, president, reported for duty on June 3 
in the national office of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in Cincinnati, Ohio. During her absence 
from Arkansas, Ruth Powell, vice-president, will 
head the Association. 

Extension Service. Mena Hogan, district home 
demonstration agent for northeast Arkansas for 
the last nine years, became field agent on February 
1 for the U. S. Extension Service in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Puerto Rico. 
Her headquarters will be in Washington, D. C. 

Hazel Craig, formerly home demonstration agent 
in Miller County, has succeeded Miss Hogan as 
district home agent in northeast Arkansas. 

Farm Security Administration. Delta A. 
Moore, on leave from her position as assistant FSA 
home management supervisor in Flippin, has been 
commissioned a Third Officer in the WAC and is 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, training cooks and 
bakers for the Corps. 

The FSA home economists are encouraged over 
prospects in their all-out effort to obtain maximum 
food production this year among low-income farm 
families in Arkansas. The food preservation 
schools that have been held for the women are 
being followed this fall by food preparation in- 
struction. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. Al- 
ice Gallivan of St. Joseph College was elected presi- 
dent at the spring meeting on May 15. 

The program included a talk on “‘The Factor of 
Food Habits during the War and Postwar Periods” 
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by Margaret Mead, executive secretary of the 
committee on food habits of the National Research 
Council. 

Homemaking Teachers Conference. The an- 
nual conference for homemaking teachers of the 
state was held at the University of Connecticut 
from September 1 to 4. 

Hartford. Nutrition Committee. The com- 
mittee’s survey of feeding facilities in leading indus- 
trial plants in Hartford served as the basis of a 
nutrition program now under way. During April 
the committee maintained in a local department 
store a nutrition information center manned by 
professional members of the committee and by 
nutrition aides. The committee also has prepared 
a nutrition leaflet for neighborhood block leaders 
to take to each home and has set up a bureau where 
people may get nutrition information. 

Public Schools. Margaret A. Fraser, a former 
homemaking teacher at Weaver High School, is 
now a Second Officer in the WAC, stationed at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Harriet Anderson has a leave of absence from 
Bulkeley High School and has been accepted by 
the American Red Cross for overseas service. 

Catherine Kinsella, a former homemaking 
teacher at the Southwest School, is now a Marine. 

Eileen Malley, homemaking teacher at the 
Burns School, was married on May 1 to Charles 
Arnold. 

New London. Nutrilion Committee. Spring 
and summer activities of the committee included 
participation in a series of wartime food demonstra- 
tions, co-operation with the Health Department 
in an antituberculosis campaign, delivery of a 
series of radio talks from Station WNLC, teaching 
nutrition classes, sponsoring community canning 
centers, and giving canning demonstrations. 

Child Care Program. An effective campaign for 
volunteers for part- or full-time care of children of 
working mothers was conducted by the child care 
committee of the Defense Council, of which Marga- 
ret C. Chase is chairman. A series of illustrated 
articles describing the child care program appeared 
in the local paper; posters were displayed through- 
out the city; and radio briefs were given by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

State Department of Health. Helen Stacey, 
nutrition specialist in the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
spent a few days in Connecticut in June to confer 
with the nutritionists in the state and the staff of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene. 

Margaret Kennedy, formerly nutritionist for 
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the Waterbury Nutrition Council, is now nutrition 
consultant in the Bureau of Child Hygiene. 

Connecticut Dairy Council. A. June Bricker, 
formerly nutritionist for the Council of Social 
Agencies of Manchester, N. H., is now on the staff 
of the Connecticut Dairy & Food Council. For 
four years she was administrative dietitian at 
Connecticut College. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes is 
the new associate county club agent in New Haven 
County. She succeeds Mrs. Maria Shaw Preston, 
who resigned to become a homemaker. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Farnham is the new assistant 
county club agent in Hartford County to succeed 
Mrs. Ruth J. Lang, resigned. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. Margaret 
Mead, executive secretary of the food habits com- 
mittee of the National Research Council, spoke on 
“Changing Food Habits under the Rationing 
Program” at the May 10 meeting in the auditorium 
of the Washington Gas Light Company. The 
social welfare and public health section was in 
charge of the program. At the meeting it was 
announced that preparing the abstracts from the 
field of social welfare and public health for the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics will be the section’s 
project for the coming year. 

Preceding the meeting, Louise Stanley, Emma 
S. Jacobs, and Helen Atwater were honored at a 
dinner at which they were made honorary members 
of the Association. 

New officers for 1943-45 are: vice-president, 
Kathryn Towne; recording secretary, Shelby 
Faulkner; treasurer, Margaret Hays. 

The HEWIB’s held a dinner meeting on June 1 
in the auditorium of the Washington Gas Light 
Company. The menu consisted mostly of dehy- 
drated foods; and Mary Barber, food consultant 
to the Secretary of War, and Marian Gray, asso- 
ciate home economist in the Office of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, spoke on “Dehydrated Foods 
Today.” 

In response to requests from the USO, the D. C. 
HEWIB’s assembled a 16-page collection of recipes 
for serving from 50 to 100 people beverages and 
meatless sandwiches. 


Florida 


Florida State College for Women. In co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Education, the 
College invited a selected group of home economics 
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teachers to the campus for a special summer course 
in supervision taught by Letitia Walsh of Stout 
Institute, assisted by Ruth Connor of the College 
staff. The course was planned in anticipation of 
the time when it may be desirable to send the 
increasing number of home economics education 
majors as interns to selected centers in the state 
to receive their student teaching experience. 

Courses in Production, Conservation, and Pro- 
cessing of Food for Farm Families and Methods 
of Teaching Adults also were offered. 

Extension Service. At a week’s short course in 
Tallahassee, Mary E. Keown, state agent, and the 
state staff specialists and county demonstration 
agents planned together for the coming year’s 
work. Special attention was given to planning for 
the mobilization of the Women’s Land Army for 
farm labor, to 4-H club work, and to further 
adapting the extension program to meet wartime 
needs of farm families. Consultants included 
Gladys Gallup and Mena Hogan of the U. S. 
Extension Service; Hilda Beal, British Information 
Service, New York City; Millicent Atkin, Irradi- 
ated Evaporated Milk Institute, Chicago; and 
Dolores Morales, district home demonstration 
agent, Puerto Rico. 

Family Life Education Workshop. The three- 
week family life education workshop at Florida 
State College for Women was sponsored by the 
College, the Extension Service, and the State 
Department of Education, assisted by the State 
Board of Health and a grant from the General 
Education Board. At the workshop, about fifty 
representatives of five selected Florida communi- 
ties worked together under the guidance of Muriel 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education, assisted by 
Letitia Walsh, on plans for developing a program 
of home and family living in their communities. 

Preschool Education Conference. The two 
weeks’ Preschool Education Conference for Ex- 
tended School Services in Florida at Florida State 
College for Women and Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes was sponsored by 
the State Department of Education under the 
direction of Dora Skipper, director of Extended 
School Services, and Julia Heinlein, chairman of 
the Leon County child care committee of the State 
Defense Council. Departments in both colleges 
worked as one unit. Members of the education, 


home economics, psychology, sociology, health, 
hygiene, and personnel and guidance departments 
instructed or led discussions in preschool education. 
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Certificates of achievement were granted to the 94 
teachers who attended. 

Farm Security Administration. Helen Holstein 
was chairman of the Florida committee at the 
Regional Postwar Planning Conference in Atlanta, 
which set up minimum essentials for recreation, 
transportation, and communication for farm fami- 
lies during the postwar period. 

State Department of Education. To assist home 
economics teachers adapt their programs to the 
wartime needs of Florida families two home 
economics teachers worked in the State Depart- 
ment of Education developing a syllabus for use 
in teaching home economics. 

Thelma Flanagan, formerly with the WPA, has 
been appointed supervisor of the school lunch 
program. 

Evanel Renfrow, FDA school lunch specialist 
for Negro schools, acted as consultant at the three 
weeks’ conference sponsored co-operatively by the 
State Department of Education and the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes 
for in-service teacher training of Negro home 
economics teachers. Production, conservation, 
and processing of food were points emphasized. 


Georgia 

State Nutrition Conference. The nutrition 
committee in each county in Georgia was invited to 
send a representative to the state-wide nutrition 
conference in Athens on June 7 and 8. Subjects 
discussed included ‘“Total Food Supply Over War 
Requirements,” “‘Feeding Industrial Workers,” 
“Georgia School Lunch Program,” “Family Food 
Production in Militarv Areas.” 

Georgia State College tor Women. Chief Petty 
Officer T. O. Roberts of the U. S. Navy talked in 
the spring to the institution management seniors 
on feeding problems in the Navy. 

Vocational Homemaking Education. Short in- 
service courses in food processing and refreshers in 
all areas of teaching with special emphasis on war- 
time problems were held during June for the 350 
vocational homemaking teachers in the state who 
were employed during the summer. The courses 
were held at Georgia State College for Women, for 
northeast and southeast Georgia teachers; Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College, for southwest 
Georgia teachers; West Georgia College, for north- 
west Georgia teachers; and Fort Valley State 
College, for all Negro homemaking teachers in the 
state. 

Extension Service. A food preservation cam- 
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paign to provide information on canning, drying, 
and brining fruits and vegetables for people who 
had had no previous experience of this type was 
conducted throughout the state under the direction 
of extension agents and specialists. Four special 
home demonstration workers were added to the 
staff to assist with this campaign; and garden clubs, 
women’s clubs, PTA workers, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and county home demonstration councils 
co-operated in this attempt to reach all families 
needing assistance. 

Farm Security Administration. Georgia is now 
divided into five FSA districts with headquarters 
in Marietta, Athens, Macon, Swainsboro, and 
Albany. The 21,000 FSA families who own pres- 
sure cookers are co-operating with neighbors who 
do not have them but wish to can their vegetables 
and meats. 


Hawati 


University of Hawaii. Carey D. Miller has 
been elected president of the Hawaiian Academy 
of Science. 

Katherine Bazore was married on March 6 to 
Laurence Neale Gruelle. 

Home economics students, under Dr. Miller’s 
direction, prepared an exhibit for the Garden Show 
to illustrate an adequate day’s diet for a sedentary 
worker at a cost of 38 cents, or 21 cents if the fruits 
and vegetables were grown at home. Supple- 
mentary foods were displayed to show amounts 
needed by a growing child and an active man. 

Department of Public Instruction. Girl Scout 
leaders and Girl Scouts are being trained as aides 
in the infant feeding program in connection with 
the OCD emergency evacuation cent Train- 
ing in infant feeding and sterilization »‘ equipment 
is being given by trained nurses in first aid centers. 
Portable emergency kits containing improvised 
equipment to take care of 50 babies have been 
made by homemaking departments of the public 
schools. 

At the nutrition exhibit sponsored by the Central 
Nutrition Committee for the Victory Garden 
Show, McKinley High School homemaking stu- 
dents demonstrated methods of cooking vegetables 
that best preserve mineral and vitamin content. 
Mrs. Marjorie Abel, nutritionist for the Board of 
Health, was chairman of the exhibit. 

An advanced course for emergency-feeding aides 
was given during the summer. Sixty hours are 


required for a certificate, and 20 girls accepted 
emergency assignments or went to hospitals for 
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additional training. They were paid at rates 
determined by the dietitian in charge. 

Kamehameha Schools. Mrs. Antoinette Fa- 
burg, Virginia Gentry, and Evangeline Marshall 
entertained the Hawaii Dietetic Association at a 
luncheon meeting at Kamehameha Boys’ School 
on April 3. 

Because of the war the staff and students of the 
girls’ school have moved to the boys’ campus. A 
cottage formerly occupied by faculty members is 
being used as a home management apartment. 

Army Dietitians. Hospital dietitians recently 
commissioned second lieutenants in the Army in- 
clude Pamela Waddell, Winifred Halvorson, and 
Marie Moore of North Sector General Hospital 
and Mabel Hogan, Helen Nelson, and Katherine 
Krotiska of Tripler General Hospital. 

Gertrude Stevens resigned as head dietitian at 
Tripler General Hospital to return to Northern 
Pacific Hospital, Takoma, Washington. 

Extension Service. A display of soaps prepared 
from coconut fat and fats salvaged from cooking 
was exhibited at the Victory Garden Show. 

HEWIB’s. In co-operation with the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association Experiment Station, 
the home economists of the Honolulu Gas Com- 
pany have been preparing dishes from soybeans 
and developing additional ways of using them as 
food. An exhibit of their products was displayed 
by Jean Robinson Wier and Joan Shimamura at 
the Victory Garden Show, and a luncheon in which 
soybeans in many forms were featured was given 
for the Experiment Station staff and other inter- 
ested persons. 

Miriam Jackson Emery of the Hawaiian Electric 
Company’s home service department is teaching 
two Red Cross Nutrition courses and has started 
another series of Victory Health Club classes. 


Idaho 


Idaho Home Economics Association. Lucille 
Magruder of the University of Idaho is to be the 
Association’s president for the next two years. 

Agriculture and Homemaking Teachers Con- 
ference. The annual State Conference of Agri- 
culture and Homemaking Teachers was held at 
the University of Idaho from June 14 to 26. Sev- 
eral joint sessions and laboratories, under the 
direction of E. R. Alexander, special agent for 
vocational agriculture in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, were devoted to the processing of foods. At 
the separate sessions, laboratory and discussion 
groups covered clothing renovation, home furnish- 
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ings, maintenance of equipment, nursery school 
problems, and various teaching problems. 

Extension Service. Frances Gallatin, former 
extension specialist in clothing, joined the WAC 
and has been at Officer Candidate School at Fort 
Des Moines. 

Home demonstration agents attended a food 
preservation conference at Moscow in the spring. 
Specia! emphasis was placed on sulfuring and de- 
hydrating fruits and vegetables. 


Illinois 

Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association has 967 members, 303 affiliated high 
school clubs, and 17 affiliated college clubs. The 
executive board contributed $75 in the spring to 
the treasury of the AHEA. 

State Nutrition Committee. Speakers at the 
State Nutrition Conference in Springfield on May 
14 and 15 included Captain Stuart G. Dunlap of 
the U. S. Army Research and Subsistence Labora- 
tories, Washington, D. C., who spoke on “How We 
Feed the Army,” and Dr. A. J. Carlson, emeritus 
professor of physiology, University of Chicago, 
who discussed “Some Significant Problems in 
Nutrition Accentuated by the War.” 

The school lunch program is to receive special 
attention this year. 

State Board for Vocational Education. Ruby 
Clark conducted a curriculum workshop at Illinois 
State Normal University in June. Suggestive 
guides for teaching were compiled from the list 
of materials submitted by 30 curriculum study 
groups in the state. 

At the workshop on adult education conducted 
in June at Western Illinois State Teachers College 
by Dorothy K. Carty, attention was given to 
desirable techniques for organization, promotion, 
and teaching regular adult homemaking courses as 
well as those used in food conservation, Red Cross 
instruction, and individual family counseling and 
guidance. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. The 
homemaking department is now housed on one 
floor of the new Science Building, dedicated on 
June 11. New features of the department include 
a home living area, a textile laboratory, a nursery, 
and a workroom for college students. 

University of Illinois. To help meet the need 
for community leaders in the food preservation 
program, the home economics department co-op- 
erated with the department of bacteriology in offer- 
ing an intensive refresher course. Intended 
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primarily for teachers of home economics and 
home advisers, it was also open to others with 
sufficient training and experience in food preserva- 
tion work to enable them to train others or to 
organize and operate community canning centers. 
Food preservation equipment was exhibited; and 
there were demonstrations of the canning, freezing, 
and drying of food. Three hundred people at- 
tended. 

To further disseminate current information on 
methods and public health aspects of food preserva- 
tion, biweekly broadcasts were given over the 
University station. 

In the late spring, Phi Upsilon Omicron spon- 
sored a consultation bureau for students from other 
departments and people in the community. A 
clinic on clothing selection and care, discussions of 
problems in home furnishing, and an illustrated 
lecture on meal planning in wartime were high 
lights of the programs. 

Many home advisers and county leaders who 
took the canteen refresher course at the University 
in February trained units which functioned during 
the late spring floods. 

Leone Carroll—Free-lance Consultant. Leone 
Rutledge Carroll, who as “Mary Dunbar” has 
directed the Homemakers’ Institute of the Jewel 
Tea Company in Barrington, Illinois, resigned on 
May 1 with the expectation of this fall establishing 
her own free-lance home economics counseling 
service. She will use her farm home in Barrington 
as her studio-laboratory. 


Indiana 


Purdue University. A spring conference on the 
school lunch and food conservation was held at 
Purdue from May 25 to 27 to train homemaking 
teachers to serve as county consultants. It was 
under the direction of Wave Bowes of Purdue and 
Mrs. Marie Ringle of Ball State Teachers College, 
and members of the home economics, home eco- 
nomics extension service, and horticultural staffs 
at Purdue co-operated in presenting up-to-date 
information to the group. Seventy-five teachers 
from 44 counties in the northern section of the 
state attended. 

Gary Public Schools. From June 3 to 5 Muriel 
G. McFarland of Purdue University worked in 
Gary with Ruth Schooler, city supervisor of home 
economics, and the home economics teachers of the 
city, evaluating progress made on their curriculum 
revision program started at the home economics 
workshop at the Horace Mann School last summer. 
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Extension Service. In March, home demon- 
stration agents met at Purdue University for a 
food preservation refresher. The program in- 
cluded demonstrations of pressure and hot-water- 
bath methods of canning vegetables and meat, 
illustrated talks on dehydrated and rehydrated 
foods, demonstrations of dehydration equipment, 
and discussions of the freezing of foods. During 
April, May, and June, more than 750 canning 
demonstrations by home demonstration agents and 
specialists were held, with some in every county of 
the state. The new Canning Guide has been in 
great demand. 

In leader-training meetings specialists are em- 
phasizing: (1) efficient management in the prep- 
aration and use of the foods that we have, showing 
how to prepare some food alternate dishes; (2) 
use of clothing on hand to best advantage by 
remodeling, mending, and proper care of garments; 
(3) wartime care, repair, and replacement of 
furnishings and equipment; and (4) efficient use 
of wartime incomes, time, and energy. 

Eva Goble, formerly home demonstration agent 
of Vigo County, is now state home management 
specialist to replace Inez Kent, who resigned to be 
married. 

Recently appointed home demonstration agents 
are: Cecil Armstrong Lawson in Clark County, 
Esther Sohl in Hamilton County, Lucile Smith in 
Putnam County, Katherine S. Benner in Elkhart 
County, Elizabeth Moorehouse in Pulaski County, 
Grace Russell in Jasper County, Doris McCartney 
Butler in Vigo County, and Mary Kelsay in 
Fayette County. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
new officers are: president, Florence Palmer, 
supervisor of home economics in Kansas City; 
vice-president, Ruth Parker, Washburn Municipal 
University; treasurer, Mrs. Mildred Skinner, Ft. 
Scott Junior College. 

The clothing and textiles committee has groups 
at work formulating a wartime clothing and tex- 
tiles program among adult groups; assembling 
mimeographed material on conservation, con- 
struction, and planning of the wardrobe and de- 
velopment of proper attitudes and adjustment to 
the new clothing situation; and preparing visual 
aids on conservation for a traveling exhibit. 

Kansas State College. Mary Katharine Rus- 





sell, former chairman of home economics in the 
Rural Institute of Cheeloo University, Shantung, 
China, who returned to this country on the 
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Gripsholm last year, studied at the College dur- 
ing the spring. She hopes to go to Free China in 
October. 

Dr. Leah Ascham is conducting studies on the 
vitamin C content of Kansas-grown fruits and 
vegetables. 

Katherine Zipse and Kathryn Whitten demon- 
strated food preservation by canning and freezing 
at the Manhattan High School in June. Pressure 
cookers and other specialized equipment were 
made available to both high school students and 
townswomen for use at the school. 

Gladys Vail and Beulah D. Westerman have 
been co-operating on a study of the effect of dif- 
ferent cooking methods on the thiamin and ribo- 
flavin content of pork muscle. Dr. Westerman is 
also conducting a study of the thiamin and ribo- 
flavin content of certain varieties of Kansas-grown 
wheat and the flour made from it. 

To meet the growing demand for nursery school 
teachers a small class of home economics seniors 
took special courses in nursery school education 
during their last semester. 

Adult Education. Kansas has developed a war- 
time adult education program that emphasizes 
production and preservation of food, conservation 
and care of clothing and home furnishings, and 
promotion of health. 

Nutrition refresher courses have been offered to 
543 home economics trained women, many of 
whom have taught nutrition or canteen courses and 
have participated in other ways in community 
nutrition programs. 

Farm Security Administration. To further en- 
courage increased food production and preser- 
vation, the home management supervisors have 
conducted demonstrations for families of laborers 
imported from the South. 

Kansas has 50 FSA home economists, three of 
whom are district supervisors—Mrs. Beulah Haver 
in the western section, Mrs. Jessica Berry in the 
central district, and Gertrude Hunt in the eastern 
section. 

Verda Mae Dale is now a member of the WAC, 
and Edith Buchholtz resigned in May to enter the 
WAVES Officer Candidate School. 

Both farm and home supervisors attended the 
district training schools on “Supervision of Farm 
Families.” 


Louisiana 

Southeastern Louisiana College. A Red Cross 
course in Home and Farm Accident Prevention 
was taught at the College during one week in 
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April by Irma Gene Nevins, assistant national 
director of accident prevention for the American 
Red Cross. Home economics juniors and seniors 
were required to take the course. They received 
college credit for it and upon completion of the 
work received an instructor’s certificate in home 
and farm accident prevention. 


Maine 


Maine Home Economics Association. The ex- 
ecutive committee voted not to have the regular 
annual meeting this year because of the gas 
shortage and transportation difficulties. 

State Department of Education. Florence L. 
Jenkins, state director of home economics educa- 
tion, taught a three-week course in home economics 
education at the Columbia University summer 
session. 

About 85 of the general and vocational home 
economics teachers in Maine worked this past 
summer as directors and assistants in 50 com- 
munity canning centers, a state-wide co-operative 
project carried on in connection with the war 
effort. Six state agencies have co-operated in this 
project to produce and conserve food for Maine 
families and for school lunches and community 
welfare. The project has been under the general 
supervision of the state director of home economics. 


Massachusetts 


Simmons College. To meet wartime demands, 
the Prince School of Retailing is offering this fall 
in addition to its one-year graduate course in re- 
tailing a second, two-year course for undergradu- 
ates who have completed two years of work in 
accredited junior or senior colleges. This new 
program will lead to the BS degree and permit 
students to prepare for careers in retailing in four 
years instead of five. 


Michigan 

Michigan Home Economics Association. A 
planning conference for all home economists in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan was held in Mar- 
quette on March 19 and 20. Its purpose was to 
acquaint people with the help being given to 
families by all services, pool services insofar as 
possible in order to strengthen the work of each 
without duplicating it, and work out a plan for 
letting home economists in each county or group of 
counties know ahead of time what type of meetings 
or classes are to be held and the date and place of 


each. 
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Several county nutrition chairmen and members 
of both the Upper Peninsula defense committees 
and the Consumer and Civilian War Service 
participated in the meeting. Program partici- 
pants included Mrs. Olga Bird Nickel of the 
Michigan Council of Defense; Helen Noyes, as- 
sistant state home demonstration leader; Gladys 
Love, state supervisor of vocational education; and 
Mary Thompson, state FSA supervisor. Mrs. 
Merle D. Byers, president of the Association, was 
in charge, and 60 people attended. Jane Bemis 
of Northern State College, Helen Noyes, Exten- 
sion Service, and Mida Tyyni, FSA, were ap- 
pointed a committee to work out details. 

The Association’s annual meeting took the form 
of a two-day Wartime Planning Conference at 
East Lansing in May. Discussion leaders and 
resource persons from each region of the state took 
charge of conferences of all representatives from 
their respective areas of the state, and programs 
for the co-ordination of community activities were 
set up. About 250 persons attended. 

Jessie W. Harris, president of the AHEA, dis- 
cussed “Battle Stations for Home Economists,” 
and Mary I. Barber, food consultant to the Sec- 
retary of War, told of some of the Army’s feeding 
problems. 

Central Michigan College of Education. Paul- 
ine Rodgers and Dorothy Worcester are members 
of demonstration teams on programs for schools 
for wartime living sponsored by the AAUW and 
the State Defense Council. 

Freddie Link was co-ordinator of the home 
nursing classes taught to 250 girls in the Mt. 
Pleasant High School while the boys worked in 
beet fields. 

Northern Michigan College of Education. The 
home economics staff co-operated with the physi- 
cal education instructor, school nurse, and health 
co-ordinator in teaching a new health course re- 
quired of all freshmen this past year. 

Mrs. Ruby Richey is chairman of the Upper 
Peninsula nutrition committee. 

Jane Bemis is chairman of the Marquette con- 
sumer interest committee. The city and college 
are co-operating in furnishing speakers, putting on 
radio programs, providing class instruction for 
interested volunteers, and keeping consumer 
information centers open. 


Mississippi 
Alcorn A & M College. To help in-service 
teachers recognize community needs and sense the 
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increasing demands made upon teachers as a result 
of the war, the home economics teacher-training 
department conducted a four weeks’ conference for 
them at the College from June 7 to July 3. 

Suggestions for meeting these needs and de- 
mands were formulated by the teachers and help 
was given on problems dealing with clothing, food 
preservation and conservation, poultry, dairying, 
and improved methods of teaching home eco- 
nomics. 

The agricultural and home economics staff of 
the College gave technical information needed at 
the conference. 


Missouri 


Missouri Home Economics Association. At 
the spring meeting Florence Harrison of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was elected president. 

University of Missouri. Pauline Keeney has 
accepted a textile research position at Pennsyl- 
vania State College and will continue work toward 
her PhD. 

Marie Darst of Kansas State College taught 
Home Furnishings and Historic Textiles at the 
summer session. 

Eileen Elliott of Stephens College supervised one 
of the home management houses during the first 
six weeks of the summer session, and Mary Louise 
Mcllvaine, also of Stephens, taught Home Man- 
agement and supervised one of the houses during 
the second six weeks of the session. 

Pauline Keeney has completed a comparative 
study of some drapery fabrics and a study to 
determine the effect of wartime measures on cotton 
dress fabrics. Her findings will be published in 
bulletin form. 

Extension Service. Freda Bennett has joined 
the WAVES. She reported at Smith College on 
June 5. 

Mrs. Veda Bird Adams has resigned from home 
demonstration work in DeKalb County to join 
her husband, who is in the armed forces. 

Eleanor Leonard has been appointed home dem- 
onstration agent-at-large. She will work with the 
state community canneries. 

The following University of Missouri graduates 
have extension appointments: Irma Nell Evans, 
Vernie Backhaus, Martha Jane Hodge, Maxine 
Henderson, Mary Lou Welschmeyer, Marjorie 
Hableutzel, and Mrs. Grace Dwyer. 

Adult Education. Classes in homemaking for 


adults, sponsored by the home economics division 
of the State Department of Education, have been 
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conducted in 45 centers outside of the large cities 
in Missouri. Nutrition for the family, home 
nursing, care of young children, and clothing and 
management problems have been emphasized. 


Montana 


Montana Home Economics Association. A 
sizeable number of home economists took part in 
the wartime program in Billings on March 19 
and 20. 

Officers for the coming year include: president, 
Anne Platt, University of Montana; vice-president, 
Florence Johnson, home demonstration agent, 
Great Falls; secretary, Lillian Stone, home dem- 
onstration agent, Missoula; treasurer, Geraldine 
Clewell, Montana State College. 

Montana State College. On May 15 Jessie E. 
Richardson discussed “The Physical and Chemica] 
Aspects of Food Preservation” before the Montana 
Society of Engineers at their 56th annual meeting 
in Butte. 

A food preservation refresher and training course 
was held on the campus from June 1 to 3 to offer 
up-to-date information on methods of food preser- 
vation. Dr. Richardson discussed dehydration, 
various methods of canning, brining and salting, 
and pickling. Other instructors included: Bessie 
McClelland, who discussed “Freezing of Foods’’ 
and “Canning of Fruits and Vegetables’; Har- 
riette Cushman, “Preservation of Eggs”; E. E. 
Isaac, “Storage of Vegetables”; D. L. MacDonald, 
“Community Canneries.”” A laboratory work- 
shop followed many of the discussions. 

The annual vocational conference followed the 
refresher. 

University of Montana. The home economics 
department offered a full program of courses dur- 
ing the summer. The schedule was made on the 
basis of requests from prospective students and to 
fit in with the offerings in other departments. 
Food and clothing conservation and family life and 
child care programs were stressed. 

Extension Service. Lillian Tubb resigned as 
home demonstration agent of Flathead County to 
take a similar position in the Territory of Hawaii. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
consumer interests committee, of which Muriel 
Smith is chairman, has prepared discussion out- 
lines for the use of lay leaders in about fifty com- 
munities of the state. 

Buffalo County Section. At the May meeting 
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of this group, which has about 30 members, half 
of them homemakers, Mrs. A. W. Nelson reviewed 
Grace Margaret Morton’s new book The Arts of 
Costume and Personal Appearance, and Florence 
J. Atwood, president of the Association, discussed 
its work and that of the AHEA. 

In their efforts to co-ordinate the varying types 
of work in home economics in the county, the 
Buffalo County home economists are co-operating 
in local nutrition activities and other related war 
efforts and are thinking ahead to postwar responsi- 
bilities. 

State Nutrition Committee. As a result of 
travel restrictions, each college in the state offered 
a nutrition refresher course during the summer for 
teachers of nutrition classes. 

Ava June Quigle, formerly school lunch repre- 
sentative for the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, who was loaned to the committee to act as 
executive secretary until June 1, spent considerable 
time in the field visiting county committees in an 
effort to help the committee evaluate activities 
being carried on throughout the state. 

University of Nebraska. The home economics 
department is rejoicing over the completion of the 
new three-story Foods and Nutrition Building. 
Of Georgian architecture and with eight large 
pilasters of white limestone as the distinctive 
feature of the facade on the main mall of the 
Agricultural College campus, it is located north of 
the present Home Economics Building. A Betty 
lamp is incorporated into the design of the fanlight 
above the main entrance. 

At present the University is lending the new 
building to the Army as a dormitory for several 
hundred men being trained for the armed forces. 

A refresher course to prepare students for com- 
munity service in food preservation was held in the 
spring by the foods and nutrition division. The 
more than forty students who attended were pre- 
pared to help 4-H clubs and women’s groups 
throughout the state during the summer. 

The entire home economics staff co-operated in 
setting up in the Home Economics Building an 
exhibit showing “Home Economics at Work in 
These Times.” 

Margaret Cowden, ’21, head dietitian at 
Michael Reese Hospital, was a member of an 
ADA committee of five persons which prepared 
dietary recommendations for blood donors, and 
Ruth Leverton, ’28, was a member of a committee 
of six which made criticisms and suggestions for the 
proposed dietary recommendations. The recom- 
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mendations were published in the May 1943 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association. 

Four new off-campus teacher-training centers 
are to be opened this fall. 

State Health Conference. About 300 persons 
attended the third State Health Conference 
sponsored in Lincoln in May by the Nebraska 
health planning committee and the State Depart- 
ment of Health. Goals this year will be concerned 
with public health legislation and medical care 
plans for the war and postwar periods. 

Farm Security Administration. Because of the 
shortage of manpower, FSA home supervisors are 
assuming an all-over job of supervision on many 
farms. Their time is being devoted to supervision 
of gardens and food processing and the care of 
milk and poultry and to obtaining an adequate 
water supply for each farmstead. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. A 
meeting of the North Jersey group was held at 
Kresge’s Department Store, Newark, on June 9. 
Mrs. Harry E. Kershner of the American Society 
of Friends, who assisted her husband in the feeding 
of European children and herself had charge of 
nine feeding centers, spoke on “Caring for Children 
in Wartime”; Anna T. K. Stapler, supervisor of 
the food conservation program, discussed “New 
Jersey’s Food Program”; and Ella M. Riedell, 
state supervisor of home economics, described 
“Contributions of New Jersey Home Economics 
Teachers to the War Effort.” 


North Carolina 


State Department of Public Instruction. Sarah 
Burton Jenkins is one of the new assistant state 
supervisors of home economics education. In 
addition to high school teaching experience, she 
has had experience as a district supervisor for the 
NYA education program during 1941-42 under the 
direction of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College. A regular 
quarter of work was offered at the College during 
the summer in keeping with the accelerated 
College program. 

University of North Dakota. The home eco- 
nomics staff arranged to have the home economics 
department open for community use during the 
canning season. Lessons on food preservation 
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were scheduled, and the facilities of the depart- 
ment, under supervision of the staff, were avail- 
able to all wishing assistance with their canning. 

Food Refresher. A refresher course in food 
preservation for extension and vocational educa- 
tion personnel was held at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College on June 14and 15. These people 
were then assigned to teams to go out into the 
various counties of the state to conduct two-day 
food conservation and preservation schools in 
those counties having county agents or associate 
agents to carry on the work. 

Extension Service. Marjory DeVaney has 
been appointed associate county agent in Williams 
County. 

Farm Security Administration. Refresher 
courses in food conservation and preservation for 
home management supervisors were held in three 
area centers during June. In addition to training 
in food preservation, training was given in max- 
imum supervision for production. 

Linda Rosseau, home management supervisor 
in Williams County, has joined the SPARS. 

Dorothy Freeman, home management super- 
visor in Pembina County, resigned to accept em- 
ployment on the west coast, and Doris Solberg 
resigned as home management supervisor in 
Steele County. 

Vocational Education Staff. A number of vo- 
cational homemaking teachers taught a series of 
lessons on food preservation to farm women and 
spent a part of the summer supervising community 
canning centers. 


Oklahoma 


State Nutrition Committee. Dr. Williamina 
Armstrong, chairman, reports that a plan is being 
developed whereby each county nutrition com- 
mittee will be contacted quarterly by a repre- 
sentative of the state nutrition committee. 

Oklahoma A & M College. In order to stream- 
line the academic offering in line with the wartime 
program, the College offered, during the summer, 
concurrent programs which permitted students to 
study for 16, 12, or 8 weeks. In addition, short 
courses were offered in food preservation, teacher 
education, and adult education; and adult educa- 
tion students with individual problems were 
permitted to bring them to the all-campus work- 
shop. During the week of June 14 the services of 
two visiting curriculum advisers from Ohio State 
University, H. Gordon Hullfish and Louis Raths, 
were available. 
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The first tangible result of the long-time cur- 
riculum study is the decision to offer to freshmen a 
basic course which cuts across all areas of home 
economics and focuses educative efforts on the 
personal problems of the students. 

Dean Nora A. Talbot has been chosen chairman 
of the home economics section of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Oklahoma University. The University tech- 
nicolor film “O. U. at War” shows students all 
over the campus in action in the war effort. Stu- 
dents in the foods laboratories are shown preparing 
menus that were planned after taking into con- 
sideration rationing points, money costs, and 
nutritional value. Canning studies in the labora- 
tory are also included in the picture. 

A number of home economics alumnae are in the 
Service. Five dietitians and one nurse are lieu- 
tenants in the Army, and one graduate is a captain 
already overseas. 

Helen Burton taught a one-month course in 
experimental foods at summer school, and Susan 
Miller offered a similar course in the remodeling 
and renovation of both home furnishings and 
clothing. 

State Department of Education. Fourteen 2- 
day food preservation training courses were held 
throughout the state in April and May to prepare 
homemaking and agriculture teachers to assist 
with food preservation in their communities. 
About four hundred persons attended. 

Members of the state curriculum committee met 
in Oklahoma City the last week in May and during 
June to complete work on the preparation of the 
Teachers’ Guide. Work on this Guide was begun 
in June 1942, and a mimeographed copy of the 
material was distributed to teachers at the August 
Vocational Conference. Later, the state com- 
mittee worked with the teachers in assembling 
illustrations of procedures and activities in voca- 
tional homemaking programs. These illustrations 
were evaluated and assembled by a subcommittee 
during May, and the state curriculum committee 
worked during June preparing the Guide for 
printing. 

Extension Service. The county and state home 
demonstration personnel devoted May and June 
to demonstrations and food conservation work. 

In the flooded area of the eastern part of the 
state, the home demonstration agents are devoting 
their time to planting replacement, health and 
sanitation, and reclaiming furniture programs, as 
well as to food conservation. 
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News Notes 


Oregon 

Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
outgoing president, May DuBois, called a meeting 
of the executive committee in Portland on May 
14. The new officers announced at the meeting 
were: president, Mrs. Norton Peck, Beaverton; 
and treasurer, Mrs. C. M. Jester, Medford. 

Vocational Education Conference. The annual 
state conference of homemaking teachers was post- 
poned from June until September in order more 
adequately to meet the emergency demands. 

Extension Service. Women from 15 Oregon 
counties attended the eleventh annual meeting of 
the Oregon Home Economics Extension Council at 
Oregon State College on June 3 and 4. The cen- 
tral home extension staff served as hostesses at the 
reception in honor of Mrs. A. L. Strand, wife of 
President Strand of the College. 

Eighteen hundred 4-H club boys and girls gath- 
ered on the Oregon State College campus for the 
annual 4-H club summer school from June 1 to 11. 

Hazel Packer, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Yamhill County, was married on June 5 
to Ray Larson of Seattle. They will live in 
Seattle. 

Jessie Hinton, home demonstration agent in 
Multnomah County, was married in April to 
Charles Bookbinder of the Army Air Corps. She 
is continuing for the present as agent in Mult- 
nomah County. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA families in 
Oregon are making a substantial increase over last 
year’s accomplishment in the production and 
conservation of food and fiber. Although they 
represent only 5.5 per cent of all the farms in the 
state, in order to outdo last year’s effort it will be 
necessary for them to produce more than 46 per 
cent of the total milk production, more than 28 
per cent of the increased pork production, and 
more than 17 per cent of the increased egg pro- 
duction. 

The FSA county home supervisors have taken on 
additional duties and are now called associate farm 
supervisors. 

Pennsylvania 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Helen M. 
Spring, director of Drexel’s domestic science de- 
partment from 1892 until 1914, died in Quebec, 
Canada, on October 12, 1943, after an illness of 
several months’ duration. A charter member of 
the AHEA, Miss Spring was in her ninetieth year 
at the time of her death. 
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Pennsylvania State College. A rayon fellowship 
has been made possible at the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute by a grant-in-aid from the American 
Viscose Corporation. Those now at work on the 
project are attempting to find out how various 
fabrics, principally rayon, perform during wear; 
ascertain how well present laboratory tests predict 
performance of a fabric during actual wear; and 
study methods of care, including laundering and 
dry cleaning, in order to help the consumer obtain 
maximum durability from wearing-apparel fabrics. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
A life membership in the state Association was 
presented at the December 5 meeting to Alice L. 
Currier, a pioneer Rhode Island home economist, 
who resigned in September 1942 as supervisor of 
home economics in Pawtucket. 

Cranston. The Cranston High School home 
economics department reports that a compulsory, 
one-hour-a-week nutrition course that met the 
requirements of the Red Cross nutrition course was 
taught to both boys and girls last year. During 
the first semester 306 were enrolled; during the 
second semester, 480. All boys and girls passing 
the course with a grade of 75 received the Red 
Cross nutrition certificate. 

Pawtucket. Katharine R. Murray is the new 
supervisor of home economics. 

During the past year the home economics de- 
partment of the junior and senior high schools 
followed a wartime program. Clothing conserva- 
tion was stressed, with renovation and restyling 
of old garments as part of the course, and as usual, 
garments were made for the Red Cross. Nutri- 
tion and home nursing also were emphasized. In 
the East Senior High School the home economics 
department was in charge of the sale of stamps and 
bonds. 

Providence. The Providence High School home 
economics department has been stressing courses 
in Nutrition, Consumer Education, and Home 
Nursing, which are compulsory for the Victory 
Corps program. The department reports that the 
majority of its students have joined the Victory 


Corps. 


South Dakota 


University of South Dakota. Because of the 
University’s accelerated program, the University 
home economics department offered work at the 
summer sessions for the first time in a number of 
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years. The foods and nutrition courses were 
taught by Myrtle Ericson, the regular instructor. 

Food Demonstrations. Under the sponsorship 
of the Extension Service and the state nutrition 
committee, Gaynold Carrol, nutrition specialist 
with the Food Distribution Administration, has 
been giving a series of food demonstrations 
throughout the state, including latest methods of 
food preservation. The various county home 
demonstration agents assist her with the demon- 
strations and co-operate in every way possible. 
Block leaders in the towns and neighborhood 
leaders throughout the counties attend. 


Tennessee 


Peabody College. Mary Ellen Weathersby has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence for work with 
the State Department of Education in Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Nellie S. Buckey has returned to the College 
after six months’ study at Columbia University. 

University of Tennessee. An Institute on the 
Home and the War was a special feature of the 
summer school from June 26 to July 14. 

In addition to a special course on rationing and 
price regulation as they affect family living, 
taught by Ruth Ayres, formerly of the OPA, other 
work offered at the Institute dealt with food 
preservation, with special emphasis on dehydra- 
tion; conservation problems in clothing, house 
furnishings, and equipment; and special methods 
courses in home economics education that em- 
phasized adult education. 

Special courses to prepare nursery school 
teachers also were offered. 

Adult Education Conference. Muriel W. Brown 
of the U. S. Office of Education served as dis- 
cussion leader for the delegates attending the 
conference called by the Knoxville-Knox County 
Adult Education Council on April 26 and 27. 
Discussion centered on “How Can We Work To- 
gether for a Better Community in Wartime?” 

Dehydration Schools. Jane Roberts of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority conducted dehydra- 
tion schools in eight high schools early in May. 
They were well attended, and everyone present 
participated in the various activities necessary in 
this method of processing food. 


Vi J . 

Virginia Home Economics Association. Local, 
city, and county home economics groups are the 
basis for the year’s five-point war program that 
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covers: (1) production and conservation of food 
necessary for meeting family needs; (2) conserva- 
tion of clothing, in order to “make it last,” yet 
with emphasis on the importance of personal ap- 
pearance as a morale builder; (3) conservation of 
household equipment so that homes may run 
efficiently with equipment on hand and vital ma- 
terials needed in the war program may be released; 
(4) use and care of new goods and products re- 
sulting from the war emergency; and (5) ways and 
means of determining the homemaker’s part in 
controlling the cost of living, with emphasis on 
buying only what is necessary, making best use of 
rationed goods, and investment of money in war 
bonds and stamps. 

Nutrition Programs. Under direction of the 
department of education, two nutrition and child 
development workshops were held during the 
summer, one for white teachers at Manassas and 
one for Negro teachers at Charlotte Courthouse. 
Funds were provided by the General Education 
Board to determine whether this type of project is 
an effective means of improving health and nutri- 
tional conditions in local communities. College 
credit was allowed by William and Mary College 
for the white teachers and by Virginia State College 
for the Negro teachers. State nutrition com- 
mittee representatives and local county nutrition 
committees assisted in the planning, operation, and 
evaluation of the workshops. 

Danville employed in April the first city nutri- 
tionist in the state, Ruth Snow, formerly with the 
Appalachian Power Company, Roanoke. 

Work of the Virginia nutrition committees was 
featured in the June issue of the Consumers’ 
Guide, published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. To prepare 
women for war work, short courses in food man- 
agement, child care, consumer education in war- 
time, industrial physics, wartime chemistry, 
drawing, hospital and industrial techniques, and 
farm, industrial, and household mechanics were 
offered during the summer to women who are high 
school graduates. College credit was given. 


Washington 


University of Washington. An intensive re- 
fresher course in food preservation for professional 
home economists was conducted from June 16 to 18 
by Martha Dresslar with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Frances Martin of the University and Mrs. Edith 
Rauch, Helen Steiner, and Katherine Roberts of 
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News Notes 


the public utility companies. Rachel Hoffstadt 
handled the microbiological aspects of food preser- 
vation, and Clara Storvick, the vitamin values 
of processed foods. James Johnson of the Ex- 
tension Service discussed storage of root vege- 
tables. 

Alice Briant of Cornell University was a visiting 
instructor at the summer session. 

Eleven trainees have been accepted for institu- 
tion administration internships during 1943-44. 

Under the auspices of the King County nutrition 
committee, of which Effie I. Raitt is chairman, 
a survey is being conducted to find out the condi- 
tion, needs, and facilities for industrial feeding. 

Dorothy Tilden, who has been on leave of 
absence, has resigned from the University and will 
remain at Stanford University, where she is 
developing a new home economics department. 

The Navy college training program, which began 
on July 1, has brought to the campus more than 
1300 trainees. Twelve fraternities and the former 
women’s residence halls are being used to house 
them. The 725 cadets housed in the fraternities 
are eating all meals at the University Commons, 
which has closed its doors to civilians. The Coffee 
Shop in Clark Hall has been enlarged to serve the 
civilian student body. 

Western Washington College of Education. 
A series of three lecture-demonstrations on pres- 
ervation of food was given at the College by Mrs. 
Carolyn Marquand and Mrs. Carlson of the county 
extension service. 

County Nutrition Institute. Institutes dealing 
with food processing, meat stretchers, and point 
savers have been held in five counties. They 
were directed by the county nutrition chairmen 
under the supervision of Mrs. Nell C. Kantner, 
representative ot the state nutrition council. 

Teachers Conferences. Food preservation and 
wartime problems were the discussion topics at 
the August and late September conferences for 
home economics teachers in the state. Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education was the 
conference leader. 

Vocational Education. As part of the evening 
school vocational education program, food canning 
centers have been established in Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Bremerton. 

Eighty-five of the 156 vocational high schools in 
the state employed their home economics teachers 
for summer work. 

New Courses of Study. A new course of study 
for both the vocational and nonvocational schools 
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in the state was ready for distribution in Sep- 
tember. The material was greatly condensed so 
as to cover the entire field in some thirty pages. 
Individual units of greater length can be secured 
from the State Board for Vocational Education. 

Seattle. HEWIB’s. Officers of the Seattle 
HEWIB’s for 1943-44 are: chairman, Cecil Bart- 
ley, City Light Company; secretary, Laura 
Boothby, Metropolitan Tea Room; treasurer, 
Margaret Colburn, Washington State Dairy 
Council. 

Food Preservation Clinics. To insure adequate 
preservation of victory garden produce, two food 
preservation clinics were held in the spring in 
Seattle for 40 community leaders, 4-H leaders, and 
home economists, who in turn expected to give food 
preservation demonstrations in their own com- 
munities. The demonstrations were presented by 
Helen Steiner, home demonstration agent for King 
County, with the assistance of Mrs. Edith Rauch 
of the Puget Sound Power and Light Company and 
Cathrine Roberts of the Seatile Times. The 
success of this venture led to a similar food pres- 
ervation clinic for the general public conducted by 
Mrs. Rauch with the assistance of Miss Steiner and 
home economists of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company. 

West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
At the Council meeting on March 27 it was voted 
to purchase another war bond. 

New officers are: president-elect (who will serve 
as president for 1944-46), Cleo Margaret Gray, 
Pennsboro High School; vice-president (1943-45 
term), Beth Palmer, West Virginia University; 
and treasurer (1943-44 term), Josephine Ferris, 
Moundsville High School. 

Hazel C. Cameron. The death on May 7 of 
Hazel C. Cameron, nutrition consultant to the 
State Department of Health and a former member 
of the staff at West Virginia University, was a 
distinct loss to the health and nutrition program in 
West Virginia. 

While on the staff at the West Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Miss Cameron studied 
the effect of vitamin deficiency on cold prevention 
as well as the effect of proper diet on the general 
health of students and, in co-operation with Dr. 
G. S. Dodds of the Medical School, made a study 
of rickets that showed the morphological changes 
which take place during the development of rickets 
as well as the healing processes in the bone and 
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cartilage tissues that occur during recovery from 
a rachitic condition. 

Her last studies upon the protein-saving eflect of 
organic acids were not completed, but plans have 
been made to carry on this work. 

Fairmont State College. The consumer eco- 
nomics students have prepared exhibits for the 
public, making use of the OCD consumer booths 
and files. 

Marshall College. The College has been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education as a 
training center for teachers for vocational home- 
making programs. West Virginia University 
previously was the only institution in the state 
providing this training. 

Shepherd College. Thirty-six teachers were en- 
rolled in an 18-week consumer economics course. 

Extension Service. Twenty food preservation 
schools were held in the spring by members of the 
extension staff to give up-to-date information on 
methods of food preservation and to assist in or- 
ganization plans for reaching all families with 
information on preservation. These schools were 
attended by home economists working throughout 
the year in the various counties and by lay leaders 
from 50 counties of the state who, in turn, have 
trained community and neighborhood leaders and 
will be responsible for continued promotion of the 
preservation program during the year. 

Discussions at the annual program-planning 
conference of home demonstration agents and 93 
farm women leaders from counties throughout the 
state, held at Jackson’s Mill in May, centered 
around the following problems: food for wartime 
needs, conservation of clothing and household 
equipment, keeping well in wartime, streamlining 
a woman’s work, the neighborhood leader system, 
and neighborhood and family life in wartime. 
Speakers included Mary A. Rokahr of the U. S. 
Extension Service and Mrs. Priscilla Marble, 
safety education director, Utica, New York. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. As part of the 
Red Cross nutrition program to give defense 
workers an awareness of food requirements and 
improve food habits, Susan West and Dorothy 
Anderson discussed dietary problems before a 
group of workers at the A. O. Smith plant in 
Milwaukee. 

The Stout Institute. The Institute’s Rally Day 
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program for northern Wisconsin high school girls 
was changed last spring to meet emergency condi- 
tions. A program was presented at four high 
schools in the area by members of The Stout Insti- 
tute Home Economics Club, and each of the schools 
visited was asked to invite senior girls from nearby 
high schools. The program featured the place of 
home economics education as an aid to families in 
meeting wartime problems. 

University of Wisconsin. A one-day institute on 
food conservation and preservation was held on 
the campus on June 14 to give home economics 
teachers, home service directors, and extension 
workers up-to-date information on methods of 
canning, dehydrating, freezing, and storing the 
various fruits and vegetables produced in victory 
gardens. 

Farm Security Administration. Irene Bau- 
mann, who has been home management supervisor 
in Shawano County, has accepted a staff position 
with the American Red Cross and will have a 
foreign assignment. Bertha Schoonover will suc- 
ceed her in Shawano County. 

Ella McCordic became Mrs. Douglas Curran on 
May 29 and has resigned as home management 
supervisor in Jackson and Trempealeau. 

Lorna Searles, who was married in April to 
Captain John Eastwold, has been assigned to 
Ashland, Bayfield, and Iron Counties. 

Wisconsin Dietetic Association. Susan West of 
Milwaukee-Downer College is the Association’s 
president-elect. 

A wartime dietetic conference for the members 
of the Association and all persons interested in 
foods was held at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee on May 22. At the morning session, Dr. 
Helen Hunscher of Western Reserve University, 
chairman of the professional education section of 
the Association, stressed the great need for dieti- 
tians in the war effort. 


Wyoming 

Extension Service. A joint meeting of the 
state home demonstration council and the state 
4-H leaders conference was held at Thermopolis 
from June 21 to 23. 

Farm Security Administration. Hallene Price 
has resigned as assistant state director of the 
FSA and also as editor of the Wyoming Home 
Economics Association Newsletter to become a 
hostess in an Army camp in Kansas. 
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@ In normal times approximately 35°, of America’s protein need is supplied by 
grain-derived foods. When protein foods of animal origin are less available, 






cereal proteins become more important. 


@ Cereal proteins are highly acceptable in human nutrition, readily utilized for 
growth as well as maintenance. 


@ Cereal breakfast foods contain an average of 10°), protein (from 7°; to 14%, 
depending on the grain source). 


@ When one ounce (prepared cereal or its equivalent in cereals to be cooked) is 
served with four ounces of milk and one teaspoonful of sugar, this palatable 
dish presents an average of about 7 Gm. of protein, biologically adequate 
because of the contained milk, 33 Gm. of promptly utilized carbohydrate, and 
5 Gm. of fat, a total of about 205 calories, and appreciable amounts of B-com- 
plex vitamins, iron, calcium, and phosphorus. 


@ Inconsequence cereal breakfast foods are an integral part of the basic (minimum) 
breakfast pattern—fruit, cereal, bread, and milk. 
The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 


in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUT E, sac. 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3 


A cooperative effort to present the nutritional value of cereal breakfast foods (natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored for vitamins and minerals to whole-grain values), undertaken jointly by THE CREAM 
OF WHEAT CORP.... GENERAL FOODS CORP.... GENERAL MILLS, INC.... KELLOGG COMPANY... NATIONAL BISCUIT COM- 
PANY ... PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ... CAMPBELL CEREAL CO.... ALBERS MILLING CO. 
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Timely new teaching aids... 









FOR YOU 
























New, Revised 
Edition of Libby’s 
Canned Foods 
Textbook 


Here is the new 1943 edi- 
tion of a basic teaching 
aid—Libby’s authorita- 
tive Textbook on Canned 
Foods. It is strictly an 
educational book, care- 
fully revised in relation 
to the wartime food 
situation. You will 
want this new edition 
even if you already 
have last year’s. 32 
large pages, 8)” x 11"; 
handsome light blue 
cover; many illustra- 
tions; printed in 3 
colors. 









A Canned Foods Textbooklet 


This briefer presentation of the Text- 
book material, profusely illustrated, has 
been especially prepared for students. 
It answers most of the ‘‘hows’’ and 
‘“‘whys’’ about canned foods, is a handy 
\ reference book. Similarin general ap- 
pearance to the big Textbook, it has 30 
pages, 4]” x 63”. 
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Keyed to the 
War Effort 


Home Health and Nursing 


By ALMA LONG. 378 pages of basic 
instruction in the home care of the sick 
and the maintenance of health, written in 
simple language for senior high-school stu- 
dents. A practical classroom text, a manual 
for Victory Corps activities, and a trust- 
worthy handbook for home use. The main- 
tenance of health and the home care of the 
sick are matters of vital importance to the 
war effort. This book tells what every 
layman can contribute in this field, both 
now and after the war. 95 illustrations. 
$1.72. 


Learning To Care for 
Children 


By DOROTHY E. BRADBURY & EDNA 
P. AMIDON. An ideal class textbook or 
manual for girls who are assisting in the 
war effort by looking after children whose 
mothers are engaged in wartime employ- 
ment. It explains in a practical manner, 
with illustrative incidents from real life, 
how to deal with the common problems of 
taking care of small children. This book 
offers adequate instruction for would-be 
Civilian Defense Child Care Aides and can 
be recommended for use in Victory Corps 
training programs. 30 illustrations. 96 
cents. 


Foundations for Living 


By FERN SILVER & MILDRED GRAVES 
RYAN. Here is a one-volume home eco- 
nomics library which presents in an un- 
usually interesting and attractive manner, 
at the senior-high-school level, the funda- 
mental principles of social living, home 
management, clothing, foods and nutrition, 
child care, and consumer buying. Its em- 
phasis throughout is on the development of 
right attitudes and the mastery of the basic 
skills that are essential to happy living. 
Special attention is given to the more com- 
mon problems of social adjustment. 615 
pages, profusely illustrated. $2.12. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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ALTEX 
- has the answer 


A cereal may contain all of the 
desirable Food Constituents in 
adequate amounts and proper 
proportions—but in the final 
analysis Appetite Appeal is the 
deciding factor as far as con- 
sumption is concerned. 

Maltex is a hot, boown WHEAT 
Cereal that most children and 
adults enjoy immensely. It is 
rich with flavor—is an excellent 
source of food energy—and con- 
tains Vitamin B, naturally—not 
added. 
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Gust Out! 


BETTER USE AND CARE OF 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 








New guide for homemakers in wartime 


ERE’S just the information homemakers 
H need these days to keep their household 
equipment working properly. This newest 
booklet in the Household series tells the simple 
operations that can be performed with the 
tools found in every home—the oiling, clean- 
ing and adjusting which will reduce break- 
downs, keep equipment running smoothly and 
help it to last for the duration. It does not 
attempt to describe repairs which require the 
skill of a mechanic or an electrician. 


Now that new wiring cannot be made, care 
of the electric circuits becomes of basic im- 
portance in every home. So the guide first 
tells how to preserve and repair electric cords, 
how to prevent overloading of circuits, how to 
use the proper fuses. 

All equipment discussed 
Then follows specific advice on taking care of 
the family radio, range, refrigerator, sewing 
machine and all the other equipment used in 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


“ax 
Corpo ration 


ESTABLISHED 1678 





Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 
315 branches in 205 cities 


the home of today. Under each heading the 
homemaker will find a helpful list of ‘‘ Points 
to Remember.” There are nine of these, for 
instance, for the refrigerator—every one a 
practical pointer for getting better and longer 
service from this important piece of equipment. 


Sent for 3¢ stamp 


“Better Use and Care of Household Equip- 
ment”’ is one of 33 volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education. Pub- 
lished to help consumers be better managers 
and wiser buyers, these booklets are sent to 
anyone interested for mailing costs only. New 
wartime editions of the money management 
booklets contain hundreds of timely sugges- 
tions for homemakers who want to spend less 
and save more. We will send you a list of all 
the titles in the series with your copy of “‘ Bet- 
ter Use and Care of Household Equipment.” 
Why don’t you send the coupon now. Please 
enclose a 3¢ stamp to cover mailing costs. 


Research Dept. JHE-10 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


[ 

l 

| 

| 

| Please send me copy of “‘Better Use and Care of 
; Household Equipment.” I enclose 3¢ stamp. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ee ee ee I 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
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Packing a lunch box day after One excellent way to add 
day can become a bothersome ___ the needed spice of variety is 
business—or it can be a thing’ to include breads and cookies 
of continuing interest to home- made with ALL-BRAN. These 
makers and students. It can be not only add zest and taste- 
not only fun to pack, but if interest to a lunch—they also 


aos Us 


thoughtfully planned, it can contribute the high nu- #"% ™ 
be something a person really __tritive values of this fa- * 4 
looks forward to opening. mous breakfast cereal. | ? 





\e at 
FREE “Something for the Boys,”’ a new booklet of recipes for ALL-BRAN cookies suitable for the lunch box, and 
that the boys in service will love! Write today to Dept. JHE 310, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 




















CONSUMER 
TRAINING 


A New Text in 
Consumer Education 


for High Schools 
Edward William Heil 


The most practical, personalized ma- 
terials ever prepared, covering every 
aspect of the subject, from helping 
the student to understand his place 
in the economic world, to wartime 
consumer helps. $2.72 (list) 


MACMILLAN 


New York: Boston: Chicago 
Dallas: Atlanta: San Francisco 
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FOOD, MILL 


KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, toma- 
toes, vegetables, fruits with 
peelings—then mash or sieve 
through Food Mill. MASHES 
RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, 
squash. No lumps! 
APPLES for SAUCE 
Just quarter apples, no cor- 
ing, no peeling. Needs less 
sugar. 25% more yield. 

P U R E E S—Corn, peas, 
spinach, tomatoes, all veg- 
etables for soups 

SIEVES prunes, apricots 
and all fruits for pies, pud- 
dings and frozen desserts. 
STRAINS BABY FOODS 
from fresh vegetables and 
fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves 
more vitamins and minerals 
FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Special price to 
home economists for demonstration, 1 only, 65¢ postpaid 
FOLEY CAN OPENER, holds can, opens it, pours contents: 
$1.00. Special price, 1 only, 50¢ postpaid. 







[FOLEY MFG. CO., 1i4 ind ST. N.E, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN.! 

O Send recipe circulars for Class- 

room use. 

I enclose (1) 65¢, Foley Food Mill, or 
| © 50¢ Foley Can Opener. 
|! enclose ($1.15 both Food Mill and 

Can Opener. 
| | (Your order sent post paid) 


j Name... pat... wi , 
(Write address plainly in margin) 


ee ee ee ee ee ee: 
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The service man’s favorite ... from Guadalcanal to Gela 


... Ice Cream is tops on every Amer- 
ican fighting man’s menu! Yes, and 
it’s the high spot on the Home Front 
diet, too! 

More than just a dessert, Ice Cream 
is as nutritious as it is delicious. It 
contains the same nutrients as milk, 
in slightly different proportions, and 
is an important source of vitamins 
and proteins. 

Because we’re sharing Ice Cream 
with our boys in service, it may not 


be as plentiful at home as in days 
past—but remember, it’s still one of 
our most nourishing foods. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 
Dept. 3, 111 North Canal Street, | 
Chicago 6, Illinois i 
Please send me your FREE 
folder, “‘Food Value of Ice Cream,” 
which explains the contribution 
this valuable food makes to health, 





Name. 





Address 





City State 





ICE CREAM 


» « « CONTRIBUTES TO GOOD NUTRITION 
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Living in a world at war means stressing 
time-saving efficiency and conservation. Since tex- 
tiles are essential war materials, Home Economics 
teachers give full value to the extra wear, excep- 
tional beauty and easy-to-care-for superiority of 
Celanese fabrics of synthetic yarn. Time is saved 
with Celanese fabrics—they wash and iron quickly 
and easily at economical “low level’’ temperatures, 
dry swiftly. Fewer replacements are needed as 
Celanese fabrics wear amazingly well and “look 
lovelier longer.”” Garments of Celanese fabrics are 
wrinkle resistant, return to shape after laundering 
or dry-cleaning. The yarn itself is not harmed by 
perspiration or atmospheric conditions. The time, 
energy and replacement saved by Celanese fabrics 


qualify them as the perfect fabrics for wartime. 


Celanese Corporation 
of America 
180 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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“CHIN UP BEULAH! YOU'LL 
PASS THAT ‘PHYSICAL’ 
WITH FLYING COLORS!” 


























“ MMMMPH!"’ GRUNTED ELMER. “If 
H you ask me, the poor kid will 
pass out before she gets to the physical!” 
“Well, dear, we can’t take any 
chances,” warned Elsie. “You know 
those Borden inspectors.” 

“Yes, I know ’em, worse luck,” 
snorted Elmer. “But I never did see 
why they have to be so infernally fussy.” 

“That's their duty,” explained Elsie. 
“The milk and cream that go into 


© Borden Co, 


Borden products such as Evaporated 
Milk, cheese, Beta Lactose, and Biolac, 
have to be as pure as good cows, expert 
care, and careful laboratory controls 
can make them.” 

“But mommy,” panted Beulah, “‘do 
I have to be this good all the time?” 

“I’m afraid so, darling,” chuckled 
Elsie. “After all, you’re part of the 
Borden family—and if you’re Borden’s, 
you've got to be good!” 


- if ils Borden's, iti gat bo be good! 
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An Outstanding | 
Teaching Aid 


IN THE NOW ALL-IMPORTANT 





Wor tt Wabe the wet 









NUTRITION 





TIMELY 
a 
EASY TO 

UNDERSTAND 

> 

THE STUDENT 
LEARNS 

“BY DOING” 






Pa 


oot Se =: 


@ “How to Make the Diet Nutritionally Adequate 
Under Wartime Restrictions” presents something new 
in teaching aids. In concise, easily understood lan- 
guage this 18” x 24” folder (folding to 6” x 9") covers 
all that its title embraces: What optimum nutrition is; 
what the nutrients are and the why and how much of 
their daily requirement for every age and sex, in health, 


YOURS illness, and convalescence; the influence of war on food 
FOR THE supply; a comprehensive chart of the nutrient values of 
commonly eaten foods, and finally, how to use all this 

ASKING... information to plan a nutritionally adequate diet. It 


makes “nutrition” a living, tangible matter, frees it 
from the abstract aspects which at times makes it so 











e ° ° 
difficult to teach. Give your students this classroom 
help—send for all you need—mail the coupon now! 
FOR EVERY 
STUDENT THE WANDER COMPANY ‘ e | 
360 N. Michigon Avenve 
IN Chicago 1, IMlinois | 
You mey tend me of your télders for my students 
(how many) = i - | 
YOUR CLASS ‘eS TS SRM RT: - eee teed | 
: | : 
RELIES S RESET Es Ae | 
ADORESS____ inl —— SE) la A RS A El | ; 
Gry end stare—__ ao 
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Title: “THIS, TOO, 
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Tying in perfectly with the Govern- 
ment’s new crusade to make “Food 
Fight for Freedom”, this stirring, non- 
commercial sound movie explains in 
graphic detail the vital part food must 
play in winning the war. 

In one lively sequence after another, 
this film sells the “Basic 7”’ food groups 
—shows why each is essential to a 
properly balanced daily diet. Yet the 
story is told in popular language and 
with fast-moving action which keeps 
audiences in breathless suspense. 








FIGHTS 
for freedom 














Wy DRAMATIZES THE 


This New Fill 


ALL-IMPORTANT SU 


1S SABOTAGE” Running Time: 


BJECT OF NUTRITION 


25 minutes 


“This, Too, is Sabotage”’ is ready for 
showing to educational and consumer 
audiences in schools, colleges, clubs 
and rural community halls. It is espe- 
cially suitable for vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers’ conferences, as well 
as state and district nutrition meetings. 
The size of this timely, new film is 16 
mm—and it may be borrowed with no 
charge other than return postage. To 
make sure of an early booking date, 
fill out and mail the attached coupon 


today. 


Sunday at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


4 Tune in on Jobn Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, 
s 


Visual Education Section 432, 
Westinghouse Electric & 





Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me the film, “This, Too, is Sabotage’, tor 


showing on either 


or 


(dates ) 


or 
(Film loaned free. We pay only return shitthine charges. ) 
Name__ 
Address____ re 
Organization 
a a> I 
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What do you need to Know 


about Vat Dyes? 





a “vat dye” is a term which has been loosely and 
generally used to denote color excellence, it is well to know the 
exact meaning of the term. Many people think that vat-dyed 
fabrics are stirred around in a big vat full of dye. This is not 
necessarily so. In fact there are vat dye prints. The term refers 
not to the mechanics of the process—but to its chemistry. 


WHAT ARE VAT DYES? 


Vat dyes are those which are applied to fabrics by a cer- 
tain chemical process. The dye is reduced chemically to 
a soluble form usually having a different color, which re- 
gains its original color in the fabric when the dyeing is 
completed. Vat dyes may be divided into three classes 
according to the raw materials from which they are de- 
rived: indigo, anthraquinone, and carbazol. 


WHY IS THE TERM “VAT” USED? 


The chemical process was first used for indigo—and the 
vessel in which it took place was called the “indigo vat.” 
Gradually the word “vat” came to mean the dye or the 
chemical instead of the vessel which contained it. And 
so all dyes which are applied by the method used for 
indigo are called “vat dyes.” 


ARE VAT DYES SUPERIOR? 


While vat dyes are generally more expensive their serv- 
iceability depends upon these factors: 


1. As in all other classes of dyes, the quality of the raw material 
varies, and some vat dyes are much better than others 


2. Dyes must be scientifically selected for the purpose they are to 
serve. If they are not well selected, vat dyes, or any dyes, may 
give disappointing results 








3. Any dye must be properly applied to give good results. A good 
vat dye poorly handled may give as poor service as a bad dye 


well-handled. 
ARE VAT DYES NOW AVAILABLE? 


On all types of dyes, color availability is only 60% of 
1942 on account of war needs. Certain vat colors are 
ruled out for civilians during the war—they are black, 
navy, tan, olive, and orange. At the present time, few vat 
dyes are available for women’s wear, being used chiefly 
for men’s wear, shirts, and pajamas. 


CAN ALL FABRICS BE VAT DYED? 


Vat dyes can be used for fabrics of every fiber. Vat dyeing 
of rayon fabrics in the piece was started in 1932, and be- 
came commercially important in 1940. 


HOW CAN YOU SELECT A WELL-DYED FABRIC? 


Only an informative label such as the CROWN® Tested 
Tag can give you accurate information on color fastness. 
Based on scientific laboratory tests, it will tell you 
whether the fabric will stand up in the use to which it 
will be put. You need, for example, a higher degree of 
color fastness in a fabric for active sports than you need 
in a daytime dress fabric. Only laboratory tests and the 
accurate report of an informative label can give you this 
information. 








“Reg. U.S. Pa. OF 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1; Charlotte, N.C.; Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copyright 1943— American Viscose Corporation 
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Right on the pantry shelves of 
American homes is a familiar favorite 
food that can solve many of today’s 
food problems. It’s Knox Gelatine, the 
unrationed food wonder that extends 
rationed foods and actually adds food 
value...because Knox is all protein. 


Today, when menus are growing 
shorter and shorter on meat, there is 
a vital need to supplement diets with 
protein. Protein is necessary to build 
and maintain bone, muscle, vitality and 
pep. Because Knox is pure gelatine... 
it is all protein! 


Show your class how to use Knox to 
stretch rationed foods. Use it to dress 
up leftovers, so that no food is wasted. 
But be sure you stress Knox. The only 
gelatine that is all protein is pure, 
plain gelatine. Pure, plain Knox Gela- 
tine has been a standard of quality for 


over fifty years! 


FREE? telpful Knox 
Booklets for Wartime Cooking! 


Send for Mrs. Knox's War- 
time Kitchen Kit of new 
recipe booklets packed with 
dishes that go easy on ration 
books and still thrill appe- 
tites! Write direct to Knox 
Gelatine, Box 1, Johns- 
town, N. Y 


reer err rere fF eee 


| 
1 














STRETCH RATIONED FOODS 


With Knox Gelatine...All Protein...No Points! 





Comparison 
Quantitative 
Knox Gelatine an 

Protein Content foods. 


T ere are . 
u j 


showing equivalent 
tein content of 
d other high. 


ttating 
85% —e Roun = 
an. nee wrour 
1784 128% mix 
as% 
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Babies start off on the road to health 
and comfort when they wear cozy, 
warm E-Z baby shirts .. . you can get 
them in tie-around or pull-over styles; 
no buttons to annoy or come off. Keep 
them clad in E-Z Underwear through- 
out their childhood .. . there is an E-Z 
Garment “for Any Child of Any Age.” 
E-Z Mills, Inc., 57 Worth St., New York. 














. « - and Transform 
“Ordinary” Desserts into 
“Extra-Ordinary” Treats 


Because the armed forces need and 
are getting the bulk of all chocolate 
produced, Nestle’s Semi-Sweet isn’t 
alwayseasy to find these days. That's 
why you'll especially like the way 
this recipe for creamy, delicious 
Chocolate Chiffon Pie makes the 
most of just a little Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate. 
a +. 

Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any 
dessert or confection calling for 
chocolate or cocoa. 








CREAMY CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE 


Made with Nesile’s Semi-Sweet 


1 envelope gelatine 
\4 cup cold water 
be cup boiling water 
4 Economy Size Bar or bag of 
Morsels (7 oz.) Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate (reserve a small 
amount for garnish) 
3 eges 
4 cup sugar 
4 tap. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Mix boiling 
water and Semi-Sweet Chocolate until 
smooth. Add softened gelatine to hot choco- 
late mixture and stir until dissolved. 

Add egg yolks (slightly beaten), one half of 
the sugar, salt and vanilla. Cool and when 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites and the rest of the sugar. 
Fill baked pie shell and chill. Just before serv - 
ing garnish with chipped chocolate and nuts. 
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YOU MOST OFTEN ASK US NOW... 





WILL THERE BE ORANGES ? 





Surprising as it may seem, there has been no real 














Is it good to squeeze orange juice several hours 
before use? 


If you are concerned solely 
with vitamins, go ahead. Loss 
is very negligible when fresh 
orange juice is kept 12 to 24 
hours under refrigeration in 
well-filled, covered, copper- 
free receptacles. 








But if you value flavor,don't doit! 


How much vitamin C is lost when fresh foods are 
cooked? 


Cooking losses of vitamin C 
range from 20% to 100%, de- 
pending on methods used. 
Briefly, there are five enemies 
of vitamin C: heat, light, oxy- 
gen, alkalies and copper. 





Citrus fruits served uncooked 
are the most dependable sources of this important 
vitamin. 


But heavy buying power and scarcities of other foods 
have made an apparent shortage. 


ANSWERS TO THE FOUR QUESTIONS > 


The outlook is for continued normal supplies, barring 


adverse weather or shortages of labor or transporta- 
tion. A brief scarcity may occur between crops in 
the month of November. 


shortage of oranges. In spite of the fact that the 
government has required 20% of shipments for pro- 
cessing, total civilian supplies have been normal or 
better for the past 18 months. 








Is orange material available for nutrition anc 
other home economics classes? 








Yes, in variety; let us know 
your needs. 






CITRUS IN 
NUTRITION 





Latestis the18-minute,16mm. 
sound-color film, “Citrus in 
Nutrition.” It orients citrus 
fruits in the food-group plan 
and demonstrates recipes. 





Groups with projectors may 
have it rent-free (except for small return cost) by writ- 


ing Castle Films, RCA Building, New York City. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE — and very uce/ 


Educational Dept., California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. 7010, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, 55, Calif. 
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Re ea 


NEW, EASY, SIMPLIFIED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA©®® MODERN SEWING 


A TIMELY AND UP-TO-DATE GUIDE TO MONEY-SAVING, WARTIME SEWING 


Ideal for today’s needs! A vital fied. Excitingly written, delightfully 
contribution to save time, man- _ illustrated. Contains both elementary 
power and money in these times. and advanced rules. Beautifully 


This book is new, modern, simpli- printed; large type. Cloth covers. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
= = 














500 PICTURES! 320 PAGES! 


ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE 





Countless decorating ideas; 
complete directions; charts. 


Dresses, coats, suits; both 
new and make-overs. Cutting, 
fitting, finishing, tailoring. 
New approved methods. 


. 
Special Offer! 
Read it a whole week FREE! 
See the NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MODERN SEWING, and you will agree 
it’s easily a $5.00 value. But convince 
yourself first! Just send coupon below, E 


look through book, then if not more . 
then prs send it back. But make *VERYTHING te) HELP dele “SEW AND SAVE. 


it yours for only $1.98 plus postage. 
K<—<g 


Hats, accessories, gilets, blouses 
+ « - dozens of ideas. 















> 
“A 








Make your 
own hats and 
neckwear! 










Extra Saving! 


Shipping weight 2 Ibs. Send remit- ~ 
tance of $1.98 with this coupon, and + 
book will be sent you postpaid at go 


once, saving you postage cost. 











ae 
NATIONAL NEEDLECRAFT BUREAU, Dept. JHE-10 rr 


54 Clark St., Newark (4), New Jersey i 4 
Please send at once, for one week’s free reading, the | 











New Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing, with 500 illustra- = ps +3 
sn tions, 320 pages. At the end of 7 days I will return the ee a -< 
4 book without obligation. Or I will keep§t and send you ae y , 
FE $1.98 plus postage (less 20% discount to teachers). pie — 
Dr Lites ¢eeceeee i banatiekh nak woke eee Luncheon set from old monk's 
4 afease print loth draperies. 
PEND oo n6 0600 cB odes cence 
a eer Os 5446s ee 
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T: the teachers and mothers of America 
goes the credit for America’s real secret 
weapon in this war. That weapon is a knowl- 
edge of good nutrition. It has developed 
strong, sturdy Americans, who, almost 
overnight, were transformed into a mighty 
fighting force. 

Today, other boys and girls are growing 
up. They, too, must have strong bodies and 
clear minds for post-war tasks. 

To help you—the teachers in our class- 
rooms and the mothers in our homes—the 


Sealtest, Inc. and the Sealtest Kitchen are Divi- 


stons of National Dairy Products Corporation 











Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen maintains a 
staff of skilled experts who are constantly 
working with nutritional problems. . . trans- 
lating vital foods into nourishing dishes. 


Its facilities and literature are free to you 
to aid in your important task of “Keeping 
America Strong.” 





FRE E -.. Published reg 
ularly, the Sealtest Food Ad- 
viser is a rich storehouse of 
recipes and menus for the 
mother or teacher. In it you'll 


find the latest developments 





in nutrition, translated into 
© your free 


mical, easily-prepared meals. F 


nourishing, econ 


copy, just send your name and address to the Sealtest Labora 


tory Kitchen, 230 Park Av New York, N. \ 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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A Two-part help 
on Infant Nutrition 


TEACHER’S 
a7 


MANUAL 





Here is basic information on this subject 
gathered from many sources, and assembled 
in a form which can be easily adapted to 
your own teaching technique. The newest 
data and practices have been included in this 
ure ay yas useful digest assembled by Dr. Lillian B. 
ew | tase el Storms. Size 8}” x 11”, punched to fit your 
a as tte binder. 


o~ 













LEAFLET 


(WEANT WOTRITION STUDENT . 













T= -- "= ~— oS 
>" ——— — 
——~ 4 ~ 
= pam 

ro ene eee OS 


These leaflets are so compiled that 
they can be studied with the Teach- 
er’s Manual, or not, as you prefer. 
Clearly written, well illustrated 
they have proved a real help to 
students of infant nutrition. Size 


83” x 11”, punched for binders. 


=n aa ore 





* 
Gerber's 
Baby Food 
CEREALS ° STRAINED FOODS . CHOPPED FOODS 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 2510, Fremont, Michigan. 
Please indicate number of student's leaflets you require. 
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HOME FRONT CONSERVATION HINT 


[aa Wen heefee wie Hee 
baile agawdd Wear! 






Wax-polished floors are wisely cared Woodwork, furniture, Venetian 


for floors, in these days of ‘make it do,or _ blinds, luggage, paper lamp shades, baby 
do without.”” And such waxing provides carriages... these and countless other articles 
more than protection; it’s time-and-work are constantly exposed to dust, dirt, mar- 
saving, too. Wax-polished floors are easier _ ring and scratching. They can also be pro- 
to clean, stay clean longer because dust and tected, kept cleaner and better-looking with 
dirt do not cling easily to such surfaces. a preserving treatment of Johnson's Wax. 


Most, if not all, of these uses for protective wax are well known to you. They are 
presented here merely as “reminder” material. Perhaps they may be useful in your 
work as a leader in better home conservation. 


now Available —New 3° your schocl §. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Free showinBS Fo Kee ' : Soe RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Title: Beaury onstrate ae story. ®Y Makers of Johnson's Wax (Paste, Liquid 
matically h e. Emer and Cream) and Johnson's Self-Polishing 
_—— write f kings- Glo-Coat. 


minutes. 


BACK THE ATTACK~—WITH WAR BONDS 
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DISCOVERED TO BE 
RICH IN Ri “OFLAVIN 


. J & . 
Rich Also in ‘inerals 


and Other Vi.amins 


Economical in both ‘points and 
pennies”’, American cultivated mush- 
rooms are not only extenders of food 
and flavor—but add important nutri- 
tives to wartime meals! 


Recent scientific investigations at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station* have shown that 
with the exception of yeast and cer- 
tain nuts, cultivated mushrooms lead 
the vegetable kingdom in riboflavin 
content. In addition, the ‘little 
vegetable with the big flavor’’ con- 
tains appreciable amounts of niacin, 
thiamin, pantothenic acid, ascorbic 
acid, and vitamin K. Generous in 
copper and iron, the mineral content 
of our cultivated mushrooms is higher 
than many fruits and vegetables! 
Experiments showed canned mush- 
rooms to be essentially of equal 
nutritive value with the fresh product. 


For information on how to make use 
of this nutritious vegetable—write 
for FREE recipe booklets for your 
class—your files—your home! State 
number desired, name and address. 


Write to: Marion Allen, Secretary 
Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute of America, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


§21 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PURE 








DID YOU 10¢ 
KNOW THAT 


EIGHT timely Public — Affairs 
Pamphlets deal specifically witi: 
health and nutrition? 

.You can use them in nutrition and 
homemaking programs? the class- 
room? information centers? war- 
time counseling services? 

.Each pamphlet costs only 10¢; 25 
copies for $2. 


For complete list of titles write to 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York (20) New York 











How Home Economics Teachers 
Help Consumers with Their 
Wartime Problems 
This is the title of the April issue of 
Consumer Education Service 
Single copies 25¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





Look for 
this seal 
UNBLEACHED on the 
MUSHROOMS can. It 

ieee » is a guar- 
= antee of 
finest 


*Proceed- CULTIVATED MUSHROOM quality 

ings i— INSTITUTE OF AMERICA and 

Hort. Sci. tue A 

41: 301-303 purity. 
(1942) 











NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 





Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 


One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMN] RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Jimmie got a germ” 
and 
hit a hon sr! 


*the protective heat germ 













in hot Ralston -ereal 








a2 You know that natural wheat germ 


a 


FREE! New Nutrition Data 
Use Coupon Below 


Is rich in the B-vitamins 





That strengthen nerves, 

Aid appetite, growth, digestion 
And enable the body 

To get full value from protein 

And iron and carbohydrate energy 
But did you know that hot Ralston 
Has about 2% times as much 


Natural wheat germ as whole wheat? 






1. 25x38” illustrated wall chart. Shows 
how most diets can be made ade- 
quate by addition of everyday foods. 
Based on recent nutrition studies 
of thousands of people. 








2. 8-page folder for class use. Includes 
above chart in 8':x11” size; table of 
essential food nutrients with re- 
quirements and sources; facts about 
natural whole grain in wartime food 
economy. 








3. 12 recipes using whole grain cereals 
as ration stretchers. On handy 4x6” 
cards. 







. P Isn’t this worth remembering 
aA eee §=6And telling others about? 

Ralston | eet 
Whole Wheat *s, USE THIS COUPON 

Ralston Research Laboratories, 

46 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Please send, no cost or obligation, your new wall chart, 


8-page folder and a set of cereal recipes so I can look them 
over and order in quantity needed for nutrition classes. 





Name one 


TWO KINDS OF HOT RALSTON CEREAL ‘titnies oss = 


Both are natural whole grain wheat 
with ADDED natural wheat germ 


City State_ 


-++ 


Sea eee = @ @& hS 


SBS SBS BSB SB STREET BET ee ee ee eee 
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the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. These 
messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications . . . in the hope of 
providing material useful for the readers. 


q This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition and 
NO. > 


arged 


TO HELP AMERICA 
EAT RIGHT! 


Here’s a glimpse into the new enlarged 
quarters of the Betty Crocker Staff. Like 
Topsy, this Home Service Department of 
General Mills just grew. And grew! To- 
day its output has increased tremendously 
More product testing to be done. More 
requests from housewives, and others, for 
assistance. More work in developing 
recipes, menus, and cooking helps to 
meet war-time needs nutritionally, eco- 
nomically, and gastronomically. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


**Kitchen-tested,”* Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, and 
Betty Crocker™’ are registered trade marks of General Mulls, Inc 






















? 





+t mt y <r: . aoa 8S — 
Range Nook in Betty Crocker Kit- 
chen. Gay checked gingham ruffle, and 
colorful pottery, on mantel. Shining cop- 
per cookie molds from Sweden. 















New Sampling Bar. Before recipe ideas a 
are sent to “home insurance testers,”’ they 
2 are tested, and judged, by members of the 
Betty Crocker staff. 


4 Sees 
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Y WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“The earth and I are friends now” 


Last year I never thought of the earth ex- 
cept as something to walk on. But in the 
spring I turned up sod and planted seed. 
Summer—I got friendly with the land. 

Well, it’s autumn now. And something 
good has happened to our family! We’ve 
said our table blessing over our own harvest. 

It seems to me that my family has come 
back to some important things. We’re all 
closer now. Closer to the men whose prayers 
are tied to the soil. We know now what’s 
in a farmer’s mind when his fields are sick 
with blight. 

Yes, now we know something about this 
earth. Respect it. And respect the people 
who tend it. And we know that the fruits 
of the soil are hard-earned and hard-won. 

This is our land. As it was years back 
—when the harvest of the land alone sus- 
tained our people. Our land, our harvest. 


[IN APPRECIATION of the big job being 
done by our partners, the professional! 


farmers of America ... and by the 
new millions of amateur farmers, this 
message is presented.] 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials —as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














